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oa families. At the lowest calcula- 
\i% tion seventy per cent of them will 
i) listen to it, if it be well told. 
ft Of these, at least ten per cent will 
transact some business with-you. 
* It will be worth your while to do _ if sear 
once a year—but in ‘Sx x XSXSXSKSH 


THE PHILADELPHIA 


nl 


you can do it every nae * We watt tell vos how 
for the asking. <SxSx * * 


THE RECORD PUBLISHING Co. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


E _ 170,000 


CA 


Average Circulation in 1896: Daily Edition, 170,402; Sunday 
Edition, 124,234. 
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Smart Ones - - - 


Advertisers who know how to adver- 
tise—who do not expect to reach the 
country people through the city medium, 
but casting sentiment one side, place their 
announcements in the local country weekly, 
which everybody worth reaching in the town 
reads. As well try to catch fresh water 
fish in the ocean, as to expect country trade 
through city papers. 





1,600 local country papers in the New England, Middle and 
Atlantic Slope States, make up the ten separate divisions of the 
Atlantic Coast Lists. One order, one electro does the business. 

Catalogue and estimates for the asking. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 


134 Leonard St.. New York. 
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A PATRON OF ADVERTISERS. 








I take my bath and use Pears’ Soap each morning when I rise, 
Then clean my teeth with Sozodont, like all men who are wise. 
My linen I put on, and one of Zar/ & Wilson's collars, 

Then get into my Zo/tus suit, which cost me fifteen dollars. 

I put my feet in Regal Shoes and then to breakfast go, 
Commencing, say, with Quaker Oats, or possibly #. O. 

A cup of Baker's Cocoa and a slice of Ferris Ham, 

I take with some vienna rolls, for fond of them I am. 


I next put on my Dun/ap hat and go to seek my car, 

The while I smoke an ‘‘ Admiral” or a Hoffman House Cigar. 

I buy a morning paper, on my journey to peruse, 

And scan the advertisements, after reading through the news. 

And when I reach the office and sit at my Derby Desk, 

I use Caw’s Fountain Pen to write my stories picturesque. 

Perhaps I'll chewsome Virgin Leaf or Beeman’s Pepsin Gum— 
’Tis said that chewing something helps one’s tardy thoughts to come. 


For lunch I takesome Heinz’ Baked Beans and probably abst Beer, 
Or maybe a Club Cockiail, which the inner man will cheer. 

At dinner Franco-American Soup precedes my daiiy fare, 

And Beardsley's Shredded Codfish is a welcome viand there. 

Some Armour’s Beef or mutton, with a glass of Mumm's Champagne, 
And capped by some Vew England Pie, refreshes me again. 

I may take Postum Coffee or a cup of Lipton’s Tea— 

It all depends whichever drink appeals that time to me. 


Then, in the evening, on my Humber Wheel I have a spin, 
And scour it with Safolio before I take it in. 

Then I'll play upon my Autoharf, or hear my Gramophone, 
Or listen to the Chickering Piano, sweet of tone. 

Perhaps of Old Crow Whisky I will take a ‘‘ nightcap ”’ small, 
And then a Rifans Tabule, most essential thing of all ! 

So from dawn to bedtime, you ere now have realized, 


I patronize the things that are most widely advertised ! 











GAS STOVE ADVERTISING. 


The company which supplies New 
York City with gas is running in the 
newspapers and elevated cars a series 
of advertisements dilating on the con- 
venience of gas and gas stoves over 
wood and coal and wood and coal 
stoves. These advertisements are ex- 
cellent. As they may prove useful to 
hardware men when writing announce- 
ments on the same topic, the whole of 
the series put out is here reproduced : 





Get Up Sleepy 
to the cellar for wood and coal. Find 
Both damp when you put them in the stove. 
Hustle to get breakfast ready in a hurry. 


Then Think! 


A match and a turn of the finger would start 
a gas stove and put breakfast in progress in 
one second! Time—labor—trouble, and 
money saved. Everything quicker and 


cleaner. 
Which Is Best ? 


Alas, Poor Wife! 


Blamed for late breakfast because the fire 
wouldn’t “ draw ’’—the kettle wouldn’t boil !! 
Husband gets in a tempe: and scolds—but 
why doesn’t he buy his wife a gas stove to 
pen | with, and so obviate such quarrels? 
That is the quickest, cleanest, handiest and 
most comfortable way to cook. Andit saves 
temper and—money! 


Your Wife’s Hands 


were not made for carrying coal, and getting 
grimy and smoky lighting coal fires. Your 
temper isn’t adapted for waiting for a coal 
fire to cook food. Your pocket-book isn’t 
able to stand the price of coal. 

Why suffer any of these things when they 
can be obviated by using a gas stove? 


Dumped on the Sidewalk 


then wheeled or carried through to the cellar. 
Then carried up in “scuttles’’ or baskets, 
Thea emptied into the stove. 


4 Moves for Coal. 


But when you want to cook in a hurry or 
heat a room you turn your finger and apply 
a match to the gas stove. 


1 Move for Gas. 
and the cost less than half. 


The Comfort of It. 


No carting coal. No waiting for it to burn 
a No smoke. No dirt. No inconvenience. 

o time lost. Everything cooked on time, 
cooked well, cooked cleanly, cooked cheaper 
than on a coal fire. 

We are speaking of a gas stove. 


Smoked Out ! 


It’s a nice experience in your own house, 
isn’t it? Dirty coal, damp wood, poor 
draught in the stove. It’s awful, but you 
stand it, and pay twice as much for the al- 
leged heat you get as you would for a clean, 
comfortable, convenient, non-smoking, al- 
ways-ready-to-use-in-a-second gas stove, 
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NEW IDEAS. 


Did you ever consider the value of 
a new idea? You learn that 
competitor or a merchant in another 
city has launched out with something 
very unique and original. You say, 
‘« That’s a good thing ; wonder where 
they caught on to that.” Or, “ Well, 
how simple! I wonder some one 
never thought of that before. Why 
didn’t I think of it, for instance?” ~ 

There may be many reasons why. 
The originater may have worked 
harder and thought harder than most 
other people. Then, again, he may 
have had more people seeking for new 
ideas than the majority of merchants 
have. In most stores clerks are used 
only as selling machines, They may, 
or some of them may, be just full of 
ideas, but as far as the merchant or his 
business is concerned they are appar- 
ently wholly unfertile. Merchants put 
premiums on remnants or “‘ stickers" 
in order to induce these clerks to get 
rid of them. Why not offer premiums 
in order to develop new ideas? 

Another reason why good ideas are 
the result of thinking on the part of 
some people, when the ideas of others 
end in nothing, is that they think ina 
different way. They do not think in 
the same old circle; they branch out 
at angles and curves in all directions 
wherever anything promises. They 
take combinations—odd ones some- 
times—and weld them into profitable 
form. They take other people’s crude 
ideas and lick them into practical and 
profitable shape. They begin where 
others left off, and they never slight or 
undervalue even the smallest trifle. 

The modern store lives on new ideas, . 
new ways, new methods. It needs a 
willing force of inventive and original 
employees.—Dry Goods Economist, 

Prats dP wT S 
THE SCARE HEAD. 


One of the commonest tricks is the use of 
the “scare head ’’; large, heavily inked head- 
lines, that set forth as in bulletins the salient 
facts of a news article. A business man 
who was enlightened enough to admit 
this device was in bad taste, found pore 
logical justification for it in the profound 
sensation produced by the simultaneous im- 

ression upon the mind of all the striking 
eatures. There was art in that, he said. It 
told the news, moreover, as an excited mes 
senger would who came running breathless 
from the scene; and that was the Ny fe 
was brought in ancient times. A franker 
man in the same town said : 

“The beauty of the scare head is thatit 
scares. And, besides, it catches the eye ona 
news-stand or over the shoulder of the man 
who has bought the paper.” —Scriner’s, 
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A HEBREW DAILY PAPER, 


THE INTERESTING STORY OF THE IN- 
CEPTION AND GROWTH OF THE 
‘JEWISH DAILY NEWS’ IN THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK. 





It will be a revelation to the readers 
of Printers’ INK, who ought to be 
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ernoon sheet, with a plant at 185 
East Broadway. It is the outgrowth 
of the Jewish Gazette, a weekly estab- 
lished in 1874, and published still from 
the same office. But the latter has be- 
come, as described by itself, ‘‘a na- 
tional family weekly.’’ The proprietors 
of both are Sarasohn & Son. 


K. H. SARASOHN. 


and who are as a class notably well 
informed on matters journalistic, that 
there is a daily newspaper in New 
York City with a circulation of 17,000, 
of which probably not one in a hun- 
dred knows, This publication is the 
Jewish Daily News, an eight.page aft- 





A recent call at their office by an en- 
voy from PRINTERS’ Ink found Mr. 
Ezekiel Sarasohn, the ‘‘ son,” perfectly 
willing to inform the public, through 
the columns of the Little Schoolmaster, 
of the story of the birth, progress and 
development of this unique periodical. 
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‘In the less opprobrious sense of the 
word,” said Mr. Sarasohn, ‘‘ our Vews 
is the spokesman of the Ghetto. It is 
a wonderful sight to see the newsboys 
and girls flock around this publication 
office every afternoon between two and 
four o’clock. Why, it is a reproduc- 
tion in miniature of the daily scramble 
in Newspaper Row. To add to its 
realism, there are about a dozen women, 
too. These are—overlook the Hiber- 
nicism—middlemen. They each buy, 
say, a thousand copies, and resell to 
their juniors in small quantities to suit. 
Would you be interested in our story?” 

‘* That is precisely what I came for.” 

‘*In brief then it is as follows: My 
father, with a deep look into the fut- 
ure and with the ultimate hope of.tak- 
ing that standing in the community to 
which his talents gave him the right to 
aspire, began the publication of a pre- 
carious little weekly way back in ’74, 
twenty-three years ago. I shall not at- 
tempt to more than suggest the ob- 
stacles, discouragements and difficulties 
that met him at every turn because of 
his poverty and lack of resources. The 


quence, it seemed as though there 
might be sufficient support to justify 
making the Gazette a daily. This 
proved to bea mistake of judgment, 
After a few months, the daily was 
abandoned because of the money diff- 
culties encountered. 

‘**Among the obstacles of the early 
days of the publication, was that of get- 
ting and keeping proper compositors, 
especially so since the paper was pay- 
ing so poorly that Mr. Sarasohn found 
it at times impossible to pay what were 
certainly just rates. During these 
straits he was constrained to put his 
children at the case. ‘These consisted 
of a brother and sister and myself. 
We were willing, but perhaps not very 
effective. My father, too, embraced 
among his multifarious duties of that 
day the task of being our stereotyper. 
It was well that our readers were not 
fastidious. The difficulty and enor. 
mous expense of getting Hebrew type 
was another care. The fonts were as 
sacred as bank vaults. 

‘**It was in February, 1884, that the 
first issue of the present Jewish Daily 
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puny little plant was threatened at 
times with total extinction. It was in 
1877 that he saw the first ray of light 
‘This was caused by the Turko- 
Russian war and the interest which it 
aroused. The paper, being entirely 
published in Hebrew characters, was 
read—that is, among the few among 
whom it circulated—by those Polish 
and Russian Jews who did not speak or 
read any other language. The en- 
couragement of that day led to the es- 
tablishment of the Gazette as a semi- 
weekly. This was not sustained long ; 
it had to be abandoned after a few 
months, owing to lack of support. 
‘*In 1880 the weekly began to pros- 
per. This was largely due to increased 
immigration on account of the great 
Jewish persecutions in Russia. The 
assassination of the Czar, Alexander II, 
and the subsequent riots and the harsh 
injustice practiced upon our race, re- 
acted in driving out the Hebrews. 
Their naturai refuge was America, and 
hither they flocked. They were keen 
for news from the land they had left, 
yet fully alive to everything that would 
hasten their assimilation. As a conse- 








News saw the light. We were already 
established in comfortable quarters, 
with a brand new Campbell press. 
That was the beginning of our steady 
progress. Meanwhile the parent paper, 
the Jewish Gazette, has not suffered. 
It is still published weekly, in 24 large 
pages, and has a circulation of nearly 
25,000. I do not know of any paper 
that has absorbed so many of its com- 
petitors as did the Jewish Gazette. The 
subscription lists of more than twenty 
defunct competitors are kept alive for 
the Gazette by seven trained traveling 
agents, who cover the country thor- 
oughly. 

‘*The daily is an eight-page sheet 
of six columns, published every day 
of the week except on Saturday, 
substituting Sunday in its stead, in 
accord with Jewish doctrine. It is- 
sues two editions—one for mailing at 
high noon and its regular edition at 
two o'clock. On Sunday, by special 
arrangement, the out-of-town list is 
sent to our agents promptly at mid- 
night. The local edition of Sunday is 
hawked and cried through the streets 
or sold from the stands of the Erst 




















Side just the same as on week-days. 
There are comparatively more news- 
stands in the lower East Side than any- 
where in the city, except in Park row. 

“It is freely conceded that our pa- 
per is sui generis. We hold our cli- 
entele by force of our unquestionable 
superiority to all others of the same 
character appealing to the same pub- 
lic. And as we have absolute freedom, 
it would be hard to set limits to our 
possible growth. What a contrast to 
Russia, where, owing to restrictions, 
among a population -of six million 
Jews, there are but two Hebrew papers. 
In this country they begin to read the 
news of the day in the Jewish Daily 
News. They become fascinated, and 
read very industriously. Their knowl- 
edge of the world, and of affairs gener- 
ally, expands; they get all sides of all 
questions, and learn moreabout Ameri- 
can affairs than they could in any other 
way. Our papers are therefore justly 
considered as great educators. 

‘* To-day our plant is one of which 
we can be justly proud. We own this 
building and occupy the whole of it. 
We are now making extensive improve- 
ments on it, and a long extension, at a 
cost of $15,000. We now run the 
paper off a Campbell Web Perfecting 
Printing Press, witha capacity of 12,000 
copies an hour, and everything cor- 
responds to that. 

‘*But we are on the eve of still more 
radical improvements. We are just 
about to put in a new and better press, 
specially built for ourselves (the old 
one was, too, for that matter), with a 
capacity of 24,000 copies an hour, and 
everything else is to correspond. Our 
increasing business demands this. 

‘‘Our paper has been set the past 
few years by Thorne typesetters. But 
two years ago we placed an order for 
Mergenthaler linotypes, and that order, 
it has been concluded, will soon be 
filled by the Mergenthaler people. 
They held it under consideration all 
this while because of the difficulty of 
making Hebrew characters. That brings 
me to an explanation of the language 
of our sheet. This is not Hebrew, as 
erroneously often supposed. It is 
Yiddish. What is Yiddish? Well, it 
is a patois or jargon that is readily un- 
derstood by all Jews of the first genera- 
tion in America, except by the Spanish 
Jews. It is the language of the Jews 
of Germany, Austria, Russia and Po- 
land, and is mainly corrupted German, 
with a fair sprinkling of Hebrew and 
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a slight addition of the local language. 
Thus here and in England ¢hat would 
be English, and in France, French. 
Yidaish is written with the same He- 
brew characters as are used in the book 
of prayers, and no matter how ignorant 
a Jew may be as to other matters, he 
can read his Hebrew prayers, This 
accounts for the fact that there is 
no positive illiteracy among Jews. Up 
to two months ago the entire paper was 
published in that dialect, but now we 
are using English altogether on the 
first page. This was changed in view 
of the fact that so large a number of 
our readers have become Americanized. 
While they look to our paper for Jew- 
ish news and other matters they can 
not find in the secular press, they are 
able to read English, and like todo so. 





MAP SHOWING WHERE THE DAILY CIRCULATES 
MOST EXTENSIVELY. 


In many instances the parents read the 
news columns in the Yiddish pages of 
the paper, while the children peruse 
the English part, 

‘It is our claim, and we ‘are pretty 
well informed on the matter, that YVid- 
dish is more spoken in New York than 
any other foreign language but Ger- 
man. Let me give you a forcible illus- 
tration of its prevalence in this neigh- 
borhood : 

‘‘In the entire territory below 
Fourth street and east of the Bowery, 
more Yiddish is spoken than English, 
even. The Tenth ard Thirteenth 
Wards, for instance, are composed al- 
mogt entirely of Jews who only speak 
that language. The Seventh, which 
used to be a few years ago a little Ire- 
land, has been transformed into a liber- 
alized Ghetto. The Irish have moved 
uptown, as also have the Germans whoa 
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few short years ago almost pre-empted 
the Bowery and its off-shoots. 

‘*Our paper has been a powerful in- 
strument in the up buildix.g of Jewish 
religious and charitable institutions in 
the lower endof the city. It has also 
done wonderful work in restraining 
the youth of the East Side from the 
errors of Socialism. Its aim has ever 
been to inculcate a true spirit of 
Americanism ; to educate our young 
and growing members to the proper 
conception of good American ideas and 
principles, contemning jingoism and 
extreme partisanship. 

. ‘*In politics we have striven to be, 
and, I believe, succeeded in being, in- 
dependent. We know that we wield 
considerable influence, and ascribe it to 
the fact that we have always earnestly 
tried to be honest and fearless. Our 
election returns, bulletined on the front 
of our building, attracted nearly 10,000 

ple. The returns were transcribed 
in Yiddish to meet the local demand.”’ 

In typographical appearance to 
American eyes the sheet seems very 
odd, of course. That is to be expected. 
The advertisements, several columns 
of which are given to ‘‘ Wants,” are 
set in Yiddish, but the firm names, 
and some other lines, appear in En- 
glish characters. Some of the adver- 
tisers, [ am told, are in the paper since 
its first issue. 

As premised, the daily circulation is 
upwards of 17,000, and the publishers 
modestly claim but 50,000 readers— 
away under the average usually esti- 
mated. The paper sells fora cent a 
copy, and the subscription price of the 
Gazette is $2.50 a year, and of the 
daily $3 a year. The subscribers, al- 
most entirely come from outside the 
city, and constitute one-third of the 
readers. 

The founder, Mr. K. H. Sarasohn, is 
no longer very active in the conduct of 
the paper, but expends his energies on 
charitable work. The active spirits 
are his two sons, Ezekiel and Abraham 
H. (who is also a practicing lawyer), 
who are its editors. The business 
manager is Mr. L. Kamaiky, who mar- 
ried the daughter of the founder. 

J. W. ScHWarRTz. 








o> 
NO SLAVE TO GRAMMAR, 

lam not a slave to nicety of expression, 
I don’t think grammar is more important 
than effectiveness. Advertising isn’t litera- 
ture; it is business. When bad crammar 
will sell more goods than faultless English, I 
will use bad grammar every time.—Defart- 
ment Store Fournal. 
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CHOOSING THE FIELD, 
By Charles Paddock. 

When a man knows that he has 
something to sell which somebody will 
buy, it occurs to him that it would be 
wise to advertise it. About the first 
thing he thinks of is how he will ad- 
vertise it, and where. At the very 
start he has to choose his field. 

It often happens that an advertiser 
is mistaken in thisselection. He uses 
the wrong territory, or the wroi 
methods of advertising in the right 
territory. In either case he provides 
for failure at the outset. It is as es- 
sential that he should choose the right 
field as that he should have the right 
seed to sow in it. 

The article that he has for sale is 
probably one that appeals only to cer- 
tain classes of people. It is obvious, 
therefore, that he should try to seek 
those people in preference to all others, 
Wherever they are is his field—there, 
and nowhere else. Can he imagine 
the sort of people that will buy his 
goods? Can he understand just how 
to address them so as to interest them 
in what heis selling? Does he know 
the quickest and cheapest way to reach 
the most of them? If so, he is fort- 
unate in knowing just the right field. 

If he can buy exclusive circulation 
amongst such people, he had better pay 
a high price for it than seek, at small 
cost, an indiscriminate general circu- 
lation, which can’t pan out even a re- 
spectable percentage of buyers. He 
has to choose his mediums and his 
methods of advertising in those me- 
diums, still bearing in mind, when pre- 
paring his matter, the particular people 
whom he has chosen to address. Per- 
haps newspapers would not be as good 
as trade papers for his purpose—per- 
haps city papers would be next to use- 
less for business-bringing purposes, or 
maybe there is no use in his advertis- 
ing in country weeklies or magazines. 

Not unusually the beginning advertis- 
er, who knows his field, does not know 
how to reach it, but it is better that he 
should learn before plunging into 
print. . Unless a concern just com- 
mencing can make up for its lack of 
experience by cautious and -econom- 
ical experiments, it is more than likely 
that its first advertising efforts will be 
failures. The most strenuous efforts 
will count for nothing unless they 
are bent in the right direction, and 
they can not be so bent unless the ad- 
vertiser knows how to choose his field. 
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THE CIRCULATION 


The Son 


in New York 
is double that of the Heva/d, and 
far above the combined 
circulations of the Heva/d, the 
Times and the 77bune. 


The Sun’s 


CIRCULATION 


has now for several months been 
at the highest level it 
has enjoyed in 15 years, or 
since the period 
in which it was the only 2-cent 
3 newspaper printed in 
New York. 
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LOCAL FIELD FOR LOCAL PAPERS 


To the Editor of Newspaperdom: , 

T am one of the fellows with less than 1,000 
circulation, having be a! reached the 700 
mark. * * * Prinrers’ Ink claims that a 
paper. of less than 1,000 circulation is not 
worth advertising in, * * * 

F, M. Jounson, Lowell (Mich.) Ledger. 


In my opinion, PRINTERS’ INK’s 
claim is in the main correct—but the 
Lowell Ledger man does not quote 
PRINTERS’ INK correctly. PRINTERS’ 
INK claims that the country newspaper 
of less than one thousand circulation 
is not worth, fo the general adver- 
tiser, the price that its owner must 
ask. Iam confident that this view of 
the subject is in most cases correct. 

For instance, the general advertiser 
who offered to pay the country news- 
paper of less than one thousand circu- 
lation at the rate per thousand for 
which he can get insertion in the 
Philadelphia Record, would be de- 
nounced by the country newspaper man 
asa highwayman. Now, as a matter 
of fact, a circulation of one thousand 
in a country newspaper isn’t worth to 
the general advertiser a cent more than 
a circulation of one thousand in the 
Philadelphia Record. And at that rate 
the owner of a country newspaper of 
less than one thousand circulation 
would not get enough for a four-inch 
ad to pay for the composition of the ad. 

The field of the little local news- 
paper of this class lies right at home. 
The proprietor of such a paper who 
gets excited over the assertion that his 
paper, at living rates for him, is not a 
good medium forthe general advertiser, 
does not know his own business. I 
have, in my day, been the proprietor 
and editor of a paper of less than one 
thousand circulation, and I know ex- 
actly what I am talking about. It is 
not half so much to the interest of the 
general advertiser to keep out of these 
little local newspapers, as it is to the 
interest of the owners of the papers to 
keep these general advertisers out. 

The field of the village newspa- 
per is at home. Scattered here and 
there all over this country, there are 
village newspaper men who have 
grasped this truth, and are making 
good, big incomes and prospering 
without the general advertiser, while 
their less shrewd brothers are wasting 
time in bunting. their heads against 
a dead wall of indisputable facts. 

Every time the village newspaper 
man writes a letter to a general adver- 
tiser he loses two cents in postage and 
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a dollar’s worth of time that he might 
putin profitably booming his circula. 
tion or educating his local advertisers. 

‘The same village editor who howls 
because somebody says that a circula. 
tion of less than one thousand is not 
worth the cost of composition to the 
general advertiser, will kick like an 
army mule because his best local ad. 
vertiser wants his advertisement re-set 
for every issue. 

I admire—in fact, I sometimes envy 
—the village editor who has grasped 
the true solution to this problem, and 
is building up his local advertising and 
circulation and daily becoming more 
and more prosperous, 

The thing for the village editor jo 
do is to get up a rate-card for general 
advertisers that will surely give him 
a fair profit on his space. Then he 
should send this rate-card to each gen- 
eral advertiser and each agent, to be 
placed on file. After doing that he 
should not bother his head another 
minute about the general advertiser. 
And if a general advertiser or an agent 
writes to him and makes some propo- 
sition at less figures than those on the 
rate-card, he should simply throw the 
letter in the waste basket and go out 
and talk business to local advertisers, 
—Charles Austin Bates Criticisms. 





IN PARIS. 

The advertising in a French paper is not 
profitable. Asa rule, it does not take up one- 
quarter of one of its pages. It is not the cus- 
tom to advertise. Aside from the posters 
and handbills painted on dead wails, nearly 
all the advertising is done in a smali pamph- 
let called the Pournal des Petites Offiches, 
which one consults in the cafes. The patern- 
alism of the government, too, supplies the 
place of advertising to some extent. It not 
only sells you matches and cigars and lends 
you money on your watch, but it takes you 
under its wing when you want a servant ora 
midwife, and eh lists of almost anything you 
may need, which lists you may consult ioe 
of charge. Then there is a great deal of free 
advertising by the newspapers in the way of 
puffs. If one has not the influence to secure 
a puff, it is notorious that the financial and 
theatrical columns of all the papers but two 
or three are open to anybody at a fixed price. 
Puffs in other parts of the paper cost from $ 
to $8 a line in all except the Petit Yournal, 
which is more virtuous and charges $20. For 
this price the papers will say anything you 
want them to say, so longas itis not contrary 
tolaw. For ordinary advertising, printedas 
such, the rate varies from 20 cents a line in pa- 
pers of small circulation, to $1.20in the Fig- 
aro,the Petit ourna/ and others.—N. Y.Suna 


IT DISAPPEARED. 

“ Beg pardon, Grimly, did your wife lose 
that £5 with which she started to the sav- 
ings bank, or was she robbed ?”” 

* Partly both. She collided with a bargain 


counter.” —A mswers, 
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20 MANCHESTER AVE. 


Mir Gorf, xox. r2, r000 MED 


Publisher, 
New York Times. 
Dear Sir:-- Noting the recent improvement in the news, editorial and 


business features of The Times and recognizing the consequent increased 





circulation and influenve, we have concluded to resume our advertising 
in its colums, 

Our advertisement for Sunday, Nov. 14th, which is 
composed of strong specials carefully selected for readers of The Times 
will doubtless bring in a sufficient volume of trade to induce a 


continuance of our advertising. 


Very truly yours, 
BLOOMINGDALE BRCS. ADVERTISING BUREAU, 


rt I Mirputohinabronsass 






Che Mew Work Times 


‘All the news that’s fit to print.’’ 





DENVER DAILIES. 
By Charles Austin Bates. 


I wrote to each and every one of the 
leading advertisers in Denver, in the 
hope that I would get some definite in- 
formation about the relative value of 
the newspapers. 

The one concern which treated the 
matter most intelligently, inclosed in 
its letter clippings from the editorial 
head of the Denver Posz, which states 
the circulation plainly and gives affi- 
davits of the pressmen and publisher 
to substantiate them. From this, it 
seems that the average circulation of 
the Post is in the neighborhood of 
23,000 copies. This same letter also 
incloses an affidavit of J.. M. Burnell, 
business manager of the Rocky Mount- 
ain News, showing its average circu- 
lation from June Ist, ’96, to May 1st, 
’97, to be 25,606. The letter says: 

We send you herewith certified copies of 
the circulation of the News and Post, which, 
in our estimation, are the principal morning 
and evening papers, respectively, in this 
State. We consider them the best papers to 
advertise in. 

Another letter says : 

We consider that the Rocky Mountain 
News, of Denver, has a greater citculation 
than any other paper published here, espe- 
aay among the laboring class of peopl-. 
While the Repudiican's circulation is not so 
great, they number among their subscribers 
the “ four hundred.” 


And another : 


The circulation of the papers mentioned, 
is, in our opinion: 


ReGORICAR si cccses docecss ves ++18,000 
a dgondess taysnee 21,700 
Times...... beh. oo naes ese depend 20,000 
epedeeteare Credtedate tees 500 


Post 23, 

The Refudlican we consider the best gen- 
eral advertising medium, although the man- 

ement is not as popular as others. We 
often use matter in the 7#mes and the Re- 

ublican the same—that is, in catering to the 
tter class. The Mews and Post the same, 
for medium and lower priced bargains, 

And a fourth : 

We consider the News comes first in re- 
sults, Republican next, and as between the 
evening papers, we are inclined to give the 
Post the preference over the Times. We 
speak from personal experience entirely. 

A fifth : 

I would rate the three papers as follows: 
News, 1; Republican, 2; /imes, 3. n 
here is a fact not generally known to out- 
siders: The Evening Post stands on a par 
with the News in circulation, and is the best 
of the lot in the hearts of the ‘‘ masses.” It 
pays me best for money invested, 


And a sixth says: 

Approximately, we consider the circulation 
of the Rocky Mountain News to be 22,000 ; 
Republican, 18,000; Times, 15,000; Post, 
20,000. he Republican and 7imes reach 
the better class of people, or, we might say, 
a_majority of the better class. The News 
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and Post reach the t middle classes, 
Which is most desirable for advertising pur. 
poses, we can not say—depends upon the 
class of people you wish to reach. As we 
want all kinds, we do not discriminate, but 
use them all aicke. 


A STRATEGIC POSITION, 

For the purposes of the general advertiser 
the progressive city of Rochester, N. Y., oc- 
cupies a position that is unequaled by any 
city in the Empire State. In the very midst 
of a great and fertile agricultural district 
comprising several counties, it is a natural 
center of trade. Fourteen railroads 
through or have their terminithere. Thou- 
sands of prepie from a hundred adjoining 
towns daily visit the city. 

Its citizens are prosperous, and the vast 
farming and suburban community is a thrifty, 
money-making people. From the accompany- 
ing map an excellent idea of this city’s strat- 
egic position can be gained: 
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It will also be seen that Rochester is the 
great distributing point for Central and West- 
ern New York.—Display Advertising, for 
Novemoer. 


AN INCIDENT. 

She stood on the corner of Broadway and 
one of the peeve cross-town streets, ap- 
parently oblivious of all that passed. 

Her immaculate tailor-made gown fitted 
her superb figure to perfection, and her cos- 
tume to the minutest detail was the swellest 
of the swell. Yet not a man in all the hur- 
rying throng turned to look at her, nor 
paused to admire the beautiful woman. 

Strange, this reversal of the usual order of 
things ? 

No. She was merely a wax figure in Sel 
lem’s bargain window.— Brooklyn Life. 
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Twelve Reasons 


FOR 


The Success 
The Des Moines 


Daily 


News. 








1.—When it reduced its price to one cent, 
it doubled its hanical equip t and 
also its editorial force and added an illus- 
trating department—the only one in Iowa. 


2—It was started as a three-cent paper 
and successively reduced to two cents and 
one cent. It has a high-priced, a medium- 
priced and a low-priced newspaper constit- 
uencies—and all pleased. 

8—It is an omnivorous borrower and 
adapter of ideas. Its young men invariably 
spend their vacations in other cities inspect- 
ing the best newspapers, and make reportsto 
full staff meetings. All practicable, new 
ideas are adapted to Des Moines and put into 
effect. It is indebted in this way to the 
Grand Rapids Press (three visits), Detroit 
News (two visits), Buffalo News (two visits), 
Batavia News, Cleveland Press, Minneapolis 
Journal, St. Paul Dispatch, Kansas City 
Star, 8t. Louis Chronicle, Star and Post-Dis- 
patch, and several others. 

4.—Several thousand of its 17,000 subscrib- 
ers were obtained by advertising in other 
newspapers. They are people who read and 
answer advertisements and do business. 

5.—It has within a year sent two young 
ladies to Alaska, two to the City of Mexico, 
two to New Orleans, one to the Tennessee 








Centennial, one to Washington and four to 
Chicago, putting $500 in cash in their purses 
for expenses. Instead of adopting fake 
coupon methods, it secured over 3,000 cash 
yearly subscriptions through the contests for 
the trips. 

6.—It is always doing something to interest 
the women. It is now preparing to publish 
a composite story of twelve chapters, writ- 
ten by duly elected representatives of the 
twelve women’s literary clubs of Des Moines. 
(This idea was adapted from the Council 
Bluffs Nonpareil.) 

7.—It has two of Iowa’s brightest women 
on its staff. 

8.—It has some ideas of its own. 

9.—It was the first newspaper in Des Moines 
to put in a stereotyping press. 


10,—It was the first paper in Des Moines to 
install type-setting machines. 

11.—It is the only newspaper in Iowa using 
more than one perfecting press. 

12.—Its present rate-card was adopted 
when it had 12,000 circulation. A new and 
stiffer one will be adopted as soon as it has 
20,000 circulation. (N. B.--Now is a good time 
to contract for space. Terms: 6 cents per 
agate line, with discounts running up to 
50 per cent for long time or large space.) 








Address 


, 


THE NEWS, 





Des Moines, Iowa. 
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THAT EFFACED SIGN. 
~ By Leroy Fairman. 

On one of the big billboards which 
hedge the slips of the ferry-boats ply- 
ing between New York and Brooklyn 
is, or was, the announcement of a local 
tailor. The period for which he rent- 
ed the space has evidently elapsed, as 
the billboard people have made an at- 
tempt to obliterate his ad by the appli- 
cation of a coat of watery paint. A 
little effort, however, enables one to 
decipher nearly every word of the 
whole ad. 

One either side of this almost illeg- 
ible announcement, there are several 
boards covered with garish ads in every 
color of the rainbow, bright enough 
and prominent enough, it would seem, 
to rivet the attention of everybody. 
Yet the people who throng the’ decks 
of the boats coming into this slip seem 
to pay little attention to them. They 
appear to see the faint, almost obliter- 
ated sign first, and to have eyes for 
nothing else. At any rate, every man 
facing the billboards not only fixes his 
eye intently upon that particular board, 
but seems to feel that life will not hold 
its full measure if he fails to learn the 
import of its indistinct inscription. If 
he seems likely to fail, he crowds, 
cranes his neck and looks worried. 

It is safe to say that more people 
have read that tailor’s ad in the last 
two weeks than have read it in the 
many weeks in which it held forth in 
all the glory of its painted coat. Now 
that it is almost wiped out of existence 
it receives the consideration which has 
heretofore been denied it. 

From this fact it would be quite 
natural to draw the hasty conclusion 
that an odd, imperfect or obscure ad 
is better than any other, because its 
peculiarities are almost sure to attract 
attention, and its  indistinctness, 
whether of form or meaning, equally 
calculated to stimulate the interest 
and curiosity of those whose eyes it 
meets. But such is not the case. 

The reason this faded announce- 
ment monopolizes attention is that it 
is the only displayed ad on the boards. 
The eye is attracted because it finds 
relief there. The ad is singled out by 
the eye, not because it is indistinct, 
but because of the marked contrast 
between it and its gaudy neighbors. 
Having attracted our attention, it 
arouses our curiosity. But, it is im- 
portant to note, we are not curious to 
ascertain the identity of the advertiser 
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or inform ourselves as to the character 
of his wares. We are concerned solely 
in determining whether we can de- 
cipher it, and our desire to do so is in- 
creased by the fact that somebody has 
tried to so deface it as to make it unin- 
telligible. Having satisfied ourselves 
that we are able to make it out, it is of 
no further interest to us. 

Although this ad may make us read 
it, it will sell usno goods. The human 
mind can not think of two things at the 
same time. This ad made us think of 
itself, to the total exclusion of any 
message it might have brought us. We 
have seen the ad, and are rather proud 
of the fact that we were able to figure 
it out, but otherwise we have no further 
curiosity concerning it. 

Hereia lies the weakness of much 
advertising. Its authors insist that it 
is good advertising because it is so dis- 
played as to attract universal attention, 
and so worded as to demand a reading, 
But it is, nevertheless, a failure, and 
for the same reason that our billboard 
ad is afailure. It claims our attention 
for its own sake, but it hasn’t a word 
to say for the goods it is supposed to 
sell, Perhaps its individuality is strong 
enough to leave a lasting impression 
upon the memory, but it is a picture 
of an ad and nothing more—we can’t 
say whose and we don’t know of what. 

Startling type effects, obscure dis- 
play, pictorial monstrosities, rebvses 
and puzzles, misfit ‘‘ poetry,’’ and sim- 
ilar queer things are particularly close- 
ly akin to our billboard example of 
‘attractive’ advertising. They at- 
tract attention to themselves alone, and 
there their drawing powers cease. They 
occupy the whole stage. ‘They drown 
the music and hide the play. True, 
these things all constitute display, but 
the only effective display is that which 
—to continue the metaphor—quietly 
ushers us down to a comfortable seat 
near the front of the house, and as 
quietly leaves us. 


HOW COMSTOCKISM ACTS. 
Booksellers and librarians report a heavy 
demand for ‘‘Les Miserables” since some 
pedagogues in Philadelphia have condemned 
it as unfit for the young. Longfellow’s 
poems got a boost not long ago when some 
pure-minded officials discovered prurient sug: 
gestiveness in ‘‘ The Launching of the Ship. 
A good way to advertise a book is to denounce 
it as immoral.—National Advertiser. 


NS ti RS = 
TOO MANY THANKS. 
She—Don’t you find journalism rather 


thankless work ? 
He—Oh, no. Almost everything I writ is 


returned witb thanks.—Pick-Me-Up. 
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A word to the wise 





advertiser is sufficient. 
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DRAMATIC EFFECT IN ADVERTIS- 
IN 


By Wolstan Dixey. 

There is a good deal of advertising 
in which people’s emotions must be 
appealed to as well as their heads. In 
some kinds of advertising logic, facts 
and diagrams are absolutely needed, 
but in a great deal of advertising that 

oes out to the millions, dramatic ef- 
ect, or ‘‘ heart interest,” as the dra- 
matic critics facetiously call it, is one 
of the most important elements. 

What is dramatic effect? What is 
heart interest? It is hard to define, 
but everybody recognizes it; it is lan- 

age or pictures, or it may be bare 


acts so presented as to stir people’s & 


emotions, wake up their sympathies, 
set their pulses beating faster, touch 
their hearts regardless of their heads. 

Dramatic effect doesn’t prove any- 
thing, but it cuts ice; it demonstrates 
nothing whatever about your goods, 
but it sells them. If you capture a 
man’s heart, he will give you his 
pocket-book—so will a woman. 

You notice the practical value of 
dramatic effect in every appeal of man 
to man; you see it in stage situations 
that work ae ys up to a frenzy of en- 
thusiasm; and when an orator or a 
lawyer plays ontheir emotions. They 
may not understand the situation, they 
may not see the logic of what the 
speaker is telling them, it may lack 
both logic and common sense; never 
mind, it makes their blood tingle and 
their pulses throb. Rhvthm, voice, 
manner, the story, the action and color 
(in life or in a picture), these accom- 
plish what pure logic and reason can 
not effect. People yield instinctively 
to the situation or the climax without 
question or hesitation; the response is 
electric. ‘‘ Yes, we believe this, it is 
so, it is true, this is what we want.’’ 

Advertising talks to people. You 
have to consider who you are talking 
to; never mind what you think adver- 
tising ought to be, or what people 
ought to be. You must take them as 
they are; grown up children to a great 
extent; full of emotion; easily excited 
through the eye and ear, the esthetic 
sensibilities and the affections; slow to 
respond to cold logic; easily tired and 
bored by too much argument, by dia- 
grams and prosaic common sense. 

You may prove to a mathematical 
certainty facts which ought to sell your 
goods on the instant, and yet fail be- 
cause people won't listen to you; be- 
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cause they don’t care to be convinced. 
Plain logic must be somewhere in an 
ad, else it lacks the final stroke of sin- 
cerity; but in dealing with the majority 
of the people you must reach them by 
the avenues which are open to you.. If 
they want to be pleased, gratified, en. 
thused, excited, give them what they 
want; tell them what they are glad to 
hear, reach them not as they ought to 
be, but as they caz be reached. 


er 
TO OFFSET THE DitPARTMENT STORE, 
There is no better way to offset the en- 
croachment of the great department store 
than to employ its own methods wherever 
and whenever practicable. The retailer in 
the smaller town should keep up among his 


‘community a constant agitation as to the 


Adver- 
tisements in the local newspapers within a 
reasonable radius, dainty or quaint circulars, 
business-like catalogues and other forms of 
printers’ ink should be constantly on the 
wing, placing the store and its contents, its 
methods and its values before every woman 
who can be —— to visit the city or town 
in which it is located. Sampies may be sent 
occasionally or often, according to their cost. 
—Dry Goods Economist. 

———_+o+—_—_. 

IN A NUTSHELL. 

A man does not need to have taken a 
course, attended clinics, or swallowed a cur- 
riculum, to make a success at advertising, 
Simply study your article and the conditions. 
—Profitable Advertising. 


There are many readers | 
of PRINTERS’ INK who 


know a great deal more about adver- 
tising their own particular lines than 
anybody on the outside possibly can 
know. They have grown up in the 
business, and their knowledge has 
come from that greatest of all teachers 
—Enxperience. 

These readers, however, may 0c- 
casionally need some one to help them 
in the hard work of writing and illus- 
trating their advertisements. We can 
do that without in any way interfering 
with plans used or methods followed. 

These remarks are particularly ad- 
dressed to medical advertisers, manu- 
facturers and jobbers who wish to 
inject a new line of thought into their 
advertising. Moses & Helm, Writers 
and Illustrators of Advertising, 111 
Nassau St., New York City. 


oods and values he is able to offer. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO 


MANAGER, 


Best Staff of Correspondents ! 
Best News Service ! 
Best Local Equipment ! 
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The Great Family Paper. 
Into the Homes it goes. 


Published every morning in the year. 
W 
CIRCULATION EXCEEDS 


50,000 


DAILY. 
For sample copies, rates and further informa- 
tion, address 


DAVID ALLEN, 


Eastern Representative, 
188 World Bldg. New York. 
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Thanksgiving 


then Christmas. 


Just one month between the two dates, and that month the most prosperous 
of the whole year for those who make opportunity instead of waiting (Micawber- 
like) for “ something to turn ap.’’ 

. ‘The gift-making season is at hand. People will spend money freely during 
the next four weeks and the shrewd advertiser will reap a bounteous harvest. 


How Can the Chicago Newspaper Union Lists Help You? 


1.—By carrying your announcement into one million homes, where it will be 
read by the father, mother and older members of the family. 

2.—By printing your advertisement and simultaneously in 1,500 prosperous 
country weeklies. To enter into correspondence with each of these papers sepa- 
rately would take from now till New Year’s. By sending copy to us you secure 
publication at once in all of the 1,500 papers. One order, one electro is all that is 
required; one bill only to check; one check to pay the bill. 


For particulars consult catalogue, which will be sent on application. 
CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION, 
No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
No. 87 So. Jefferson Street, Chicago. 
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REPUTABLE ADVERTISEMENTS 
TURNED DOWN, 


A CURIOUS AND INTERESTING PHASE 
OF ADVERTISING. 


About two months ago PRINTERS’ 

InK received the following letter : 
Kutz Fisre Co. 
prenutactuocrs of Hospital Supplies, 
1261 Ain’ Ave. 

Brooktyn, N. Y., Sept. 18, 1897. 
R.iitor of Printers’ a 

I have been much interested in the discus- 
sion as to the utility of the ad expert in your 
columns, and think that our experience 
might interest you. 

We make a line of goods that is for sale in 
every dry — store of eg ay east of 
Chicago. The goods sell well, but we have 
not got one per cent of the possible customers, 

Continued perusal of your advertising col- 
umns gradually brought us to the conclusion 
that an advertising expert was what we need- 
ed, We hunted up one of your largest ad- 
yertisers in that line, and after considerable 
consultation age for and received copy and 
illustrations for a booklet and twelve ads, to 
be run in the daily papers. 

We spent Prawns hundred dollars on the 
booklet, and sent out by mail ten thousand 
as the first trial. The ads were offered to 
every daily paper in New York City, and 
every one refused to print them. 

We received three replies from the 10,000 
booklets. One was a request for samples, 
and the other two contained the information 
that we should be indicted and punished for 
insulting the general public. 

Now, we make the very best goods in our 
line, at prices about one-half those of any 
other manufacturer. Our present output re- 
quires a force of seventy-three hands, but we 
know as a fact that not one person in'a thou- 
sand possible customers knows that such 
goods are for sale. 

= hundred dollars invested in advertising 

riness produced one two-cent stamp. 
W at do you think of our experience ? Yours, 
etc., Dr. A. S. Hicerns. 


It was learned that the booklet had 
been prepared by Messrs. Moses & 
Helm, well known men in the line of 
advertisement writers. An examina- 
tion of the booklet seemed to leave the 
impression that the work was not bad- 
ly done. The letterpress, with noth- 
ing added or nothing omitted, here 
follows : 

A few women know, in an indefinite sort of 
way, that the drug stores sell what are called 
“sanitary napkins,’”’ but not one in a thou- 
sand ever saw them. The few women who 
have bought these napkins found that the 
price has always been too high, and that the 
napkins were little better than the old-fash- 
peed home-made bandages used for cent- 


“This book tells about a new and perfect 
Rapkin. 

WHAT PHYSICIANS SAY. 

Your physician will say to you that the 
menstrual flow must not be interfered with. 
It must be free. Interference gives rise to 
endless ailments and derangements that de- 
stroy health, and bad health destroys beauty 
and happiness. 

Your physician will also tell you that 
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cleanliness must be observed, too. Just how 
to absorb all the waste without impeding the 
flow has been a problem which hundreds of 
professional men have tried to solve. Those 
who have apparently reached a solution have 
found one difficulty they could not overcome. 
That is, the price at which the napkins could 
sold was too high. 
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Me the corset and notion dept. of dry 


oods stores and at druggists’ women 
will find absortent napkins oalled Kay- 
Bands. Oné trial will fully prove their 
comfort, Glea iliness and healthfulness. 
any Se. 3c. _2 dozen, 








They are clean, healthy” 
c nfortable, chear, Soldin dry goocs 
tores (corset and notion’ dept.) and at 
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WHAT ONE PHYSICIAN HAS DONE. 

A prominent Brooklyn specialist in dis- 
eases of women took up this subject and gave 
it his best attention and thought. He real- 
ized that there was a universal need for a 
really meritorious napkin. His every-day 
experience as a practitioner demonstrated 
that hundreds of women suffered from de- 
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rangements that were directly attributable to 
the use of improper bandages. 
This physician has now solved the problem. 
He has succeeded in making an absolutely 
rfect sanitary napkin. Every obstacle has 
en vvercome, 





KAY-BAND. 

The article perfected by this specialist has 
been called a Kay-Band. It is both antisep- 
tic and absorbent, No other napkin ever be- 
fore made letely p d those neces- 


sary qualities. =) 

The important things about a Kay-Band 
are that it is healthy, it is conifortable, it is 
clean, it is cheap. 

It is a pad composed of cotton, and a spe- 
cial fibre produced hy exclusive machinery. 
Nobody knows how to make this fibre but 
the Kutz Fibre Co, 

THE PRICE, 

The retail price of Kay-Bands is 30 centsa 
dozen, the lowest figure at which such an ar- 
ticle has ever before been offered. Our spe- 
cial process is responsible for the very small 

rice at which we can afford to sell Kay- 
ands, 

We would charge more than 30 cents a 
dozen if there was a way to make a better 
napkin, but there is no way. There is no 
need for it. Our Kay-Bands do everything 
a napkin possibly can do. To use them means 
health, comfort and happiness. 

It is cheaper to use them than not to use 
them. It costs less than to pay laundr 
bills. Why should any woman deny herself 
health, comfort and cleanliness when they 
are cheaper than sickness, discomfort and 
annoyance? 

WHERE TO GET THEM, 

All the big dry goods and drug stores sell 
Kay-Bands at 30 cents a dozen, You can 
find them in the corset department of 
goods stores where a lady is in charge. If 
* your dealer does not sell them, please write 
and tell us his name, and we will endeavor to 
have him put in a supply. A lady is in 
charge of the correspondence in our office. 

With each dozen Kay-Bands we include 
free a patent suspensory for holding the 

ads. On the suspensories are two ta 

ands, and the pads are fastened by simply 
slipping the ends under the tape. 

pads are to be destroyed after use, re- 

moving them at once from sight. Every 
woman will readily appreciate this feature. 
There are no soiled outing lying around un- 
til wash-day. It costs less to be free from 
this annoyance than to put up with it. 

For ladies traveling, for boarders, for every 
woman in the world, there has never before 
been offered so much for so little. And we 
do not know of an instance where a lady dis- 
continued using Kay-Bands after the first 
trial. They are recommended and indorsed 
by physicians. 

Put up in neat boxes containing a dozen 
pads and one patent suspensory for holding 
them. If your dealer won’t supply you, we 
will. Price by mail (prepaid), 4oc. 

KUTZ FIBRE CO., 
1261 ATLANTIC AvE., Broox.yn, N. Y. 

Finding nothing particularly objec- 
tionable in the booklet, and consider- 
ing the matter. positively attractive, 
when compared with a good deal of 
the advertising that is seen conspicu- 
ously displayed in papers of a high 

de of excellence, an application 
was made for copies of the advertise- 
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ments to which so chilly a reception 
had been extended by papers no more 
squeamish than the dailies of New 
York City. In answer to this applica- 
tion came the letter that follows ; 

_ Brooktyn, N. Y., Sept. 25, 1897. 

Replying to your request for samples of 
ads refused by the daily papers, we inclose 
four, all we have kept. The Journal, World 
and 7ribwne offered to take these ads if the 
word “napkin” was left out. The other 
dailies refused them absolutely. 

Comparing these ads with some of the 
“weak men” ads, as well as those of Lydia 
Pinkham and Dr. Pierce, we are at a loss to 
understand the objection, These ads arethe 
third attempt of the “‘expert,”’ the first set hay- 
ing been turned down Wy us, the second and 
third by the papers. e believe that our 
line of goods offers possibilities in the line of 
advertising that would place us among the 
largest advertisers in the country, and being 
believers in ‘‘Newspapers first, all others aft- 
erward,’”’ we have not yet recovered from 
our surprise at being knocked out in the first 
round. Thanking you for your interest, we 
are yours, etc., 

Kutz Fisre Company, 
Dr. A. S. Higgins, 


Reproductions of three of these ads 
are given on preceding page. 

The Little Schoolmaster is of the 
opinion that there is nothing about 
these advertisements that need exclude 
them from any paper or magazine; 
that there are few papers that do not 
contain in every issue advertisements 
that are more open to criticism than 
these ; and that, finally, the main ob- 
jection to these advertisements is the 
NEWNESS of the matter from an adver- 
tising standpoint. PRINTERS’ INK rec- 
ommends the Kutz Fibre Company 
not to be discouraged, but to persevere, 
and fortells that in a little time the very 
advertisements here shown will be so- 
licited for insertion in the most re- 
spectable, the cleanest, and the most 
select of the dailies, the weeklies and 
the magazines. 


———_4} - ——__——_ 
WHERE THE TROUBLE LIES. 
The trouble with a whole lot of the small 
local advertisers is that their stores are not 
up to the level of their advertising. They 
employ some adwriterin one of the fig cities 
to get up their announcements, and pay him 
a more or less reasonable amount for this 
service. For instance, it is a grocer. The 
adwriter, who has rever seen the groce! 
store, takes it for granted that it is aw 
conducted, neat grocery store. His announce- 
ments are written on that supposition. The 
prospective customer who reads those an- 
nouncements and is attracted by them goes 
to the store and finds that it is a dirty, i 
smelling establishment of the old style. As 
a consequence, the customer doesn’t come 
back a second time. The grocer’s business 
doesn’t increase, and he writes a saucy letter 
to his adwriter. Eventually he stops adver- 
tising entirely, and joins the ranks of the 
business pessimists who swear that “ adver- 
tising doesn’t pay.”"—Dry Goods Economist 














AMERICAN TRADE-MARKS. 





The following interesting paper was 
read recently before the fali conven- 
tion of the New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation, at the rooms in 
the Mail and Express Building, city, 
by Morris S. Wise, the well-known 
editor of the 7rade-Mark Record: 

‘‘It seems hardly necessary to call 
attention to the enormous commercial 
importance of the trade-mark, to an 
assemblage of American business men. 
The trade-mark as a factor of useful- 
ness and of business importance has 
reached a point of commercial emi- 
nence which can hardly be estimated. 
Even as the national flag is the sym- 
bol of all that is patriotic, noble, lofty 
and inspiring in the country over 
which it floats, so the trade-mark, the 
flag of commerce, typifies whatever 
there is good and valuable and repu- 
table in the article to which it is at- 
tached and which it professes to sym- 
bolize. There are many American 
trade-marks in various lines of busi- 
ness, the naked abstract right to use 
which could in all probability not be 
purchased from the owners for many 
millions of dollars; and the aggregate 
money value of the trade-marks em- 
ployed in the commerce of the United 
States represents a tangible—even if 
inchoate—value of perhaps several 
thousand millions of dollars. There 
is hardly a line of business in this 
country at the present moment wherein 
the trade-mark is not employed ; and 
in many lines of trade the trade-mark 
is the very essence and life of their 
most important departments or branch- 
es, and is the only guarantee needed 
or used to enable the wares to obtain 
ready currency in the market. 

‘* The protection which this valuable 
species of property enjoys at the hands 
of the law in this country is in one re- 
spect very broad ; but in the matter of 
national legis'ation such protection is 
very meager and limited, and it is the 
office of this paper, in calling atten- 
tion to the importance of the subject, 
to arouse some interest in the minds 
of our representatives in Congress, so 
that necessary action—too long delayed 
—may be had for the better protection 
of this very important species of in- 
dustrial property. 

‘The owner of a trade-mark ac- 
quires his ownership under the com- 
mon law by priority of adoption and 
use. The manufacturer or dealer who 
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first adopts a trade-mark for a special 
class of merchandise, and puts his 
wares on the market under such mark, 
ot ga by such priority of adoption 
and use an ownership known as the 
‘Common Law Right of Ownership,’ 
but such right is subject te the follow- 
ing limitations: The trade-mark so 
adopted, in order to enjoy protection 
under the common law, must not be 
descriptive of kind, quality or origin ; 
thus any one can make a ‘muslin’ 
shirt, and so announce it; any one 
can also make ‘a perfect fitting mus- 
lin shirt’ and so announce it ; and any 
one residing in the city of New York, 
for instance, can make and sell a 
‘New York perfect-fitting muslin’ 
shirt’ and so announce it, 

‘*The trade-mark must also be 
original ; that is to say, it must not be 
one which any one else can use with 
equal right, or copy or imitate the 
mark of another. As already shown, 
the mark, whether consisting of words 
or symbols, must be arbitrary and not 
descriptive ; and furthermore, and 
most important, it must be a mark 
honestly used ; it must not be a fraud, 
nor must its use be deceptive or mis- 
leading, or else a court of equity will 
refuse to give protection to the owner 
who uses his mark fraudulently ; so 
that, for instance, the trade-mark on a 
piece of cloth, the label of which 
would, in bearing the mark, also con- 
tain a statement that the cloth to which 
it is applied is ‘all wool,’ and if such 
statement should be false, the trade- 
mark would not be protected, and 
this under the application of the max- 
ims of equity, that ‘he who comes 
into a court of equity, seeking equity, 
must come with clean hands,’ and that 
‘he who seeketh equity must do 
equity.’ 

‘*The trade-mark must not simulate 
or copy some other person’s trade- 
mark with a view of palming off the 
goods of the one for the other ; and 
the courts of equity of this country and 
England have also gone very far in 
the application of what is known as 
the ‘fair trade’ doctrine, whereby 
they have, regardless of all technical- 
ities, restrained and prevented ‘ unfair 
trade’ and ‘ unfair competition.’ 

A trade-mark owner has the right, 
at any time when his property rights 
in his trade-mark are invaded, to 
enter a court of equity and by the 
process of injunction restrain and pre- 
vent a continuance of the injury which 


| 
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he suffers by the pirating or counter- 
feiting of his mark, as well as obtain- 
ing damages for such illicit use. 

**Many of the States have passed 
local acts providing penal punishment 
for the counterfeiting or imitating of 
trade-marks, or the fraudulent substi- 
tution of articles in trade; and great 
protection has also been afforded in 
many States in a similar direction by 
the enactment of the pure food laws 
and food adulteration acts. The bot- 
tling acts of the various States have 
also been directed toward the remedy- 
ing of the evils of refilling bottles con- 
taining beverages, medicines, perfum- 
eries, and the like. 

‘*In these days of our great inter- 
state commerce, therefore, it is a mat- 
ter of deep regret and of constant com- 
mercial detriment, that our national 
statute books should not possess a 
national trade-mark law which would 
to the fullest extent of constitutional 
limitations afford complete protection 
to the marks of commerce used and 
employed in the United States. 

“At the present time the only trade- 
mark registration law found on the 
statute books of the United States is a 
law permitting the registration in the 
United States Patent Oifice of a trade- 
mark when the same is used in foreign 
commerce or in trade v*th the Indian 
tribes. And also a new provision of 
the Dingley bill, providing for the reg- 
istration of domestic trade-marks in 
the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, so as to prevent the importation 
of foreign-made goods whose marks 
would constitute an imitation of 
American trade-marks. 

“It is safe to assume that the two 
classes of marks embraced in the 
Patent Office registration do not com- 
prise one per cent of the trade-marks 
employed in our domestic commerce. 
Criminal punishment for counterfeit- 
ing or imitating trade-marks does not 
exist under any national law, so that 
in so far as the statute books of this 
great commercial nation are concerned 
we are practically without national 
protection. And this fact is all the 
more mortifying when we consider 
that a nation like Japan, for instance, 
which may be said to be only about 
entering the pale of Western civiliza- 
tion, has already enacted and is en- 
forcing a just and equitable national 
trade-mark law. Every commercial 
nation other than the United States 
has properly provided for the full and 
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adequate protection of this important 
branch of industrial property ; and the 
merchants, manufacturers and traders 
of this country can do no better sery- 
ice for the cause of commercial hon- 
esty, as well as for themselves, than 
to most forcibly and constantly impress 
upon the minds of their Senators and 
Representatives in Congress the vital 
importance of an immediate and seri- 
ous consideration of this subject. Sta- 
tistics and the reports of many of our 
consuls abroad, notably those in South 
America, show and conclusively prove 
that American trade-marks are being 
most extensively copied and pirated 
by foreign manufacturers, and cheap 
and inferior goods not of American 
make extensively sold in the foreign 
markets under counterfeit American 
trade-marks. 

‘* We hope that with the enactment 
of a proper national law, that the 
United States Government will see its 
way clear in signifying its adhesion 
to the Union for the Protection of In- 
dustrial Property, whose central office 
is located at Berne, Switzerland. We 
are advised that England, which has 
not yet joined the said union, has 
halted mainly because of the fact that 
the United States has thus far refused 
to signify its adhesion to this general 
convention of commercial nations. 

* The salient object of this paper is 
to impress two *cardinal points upon 
the minds of those who will give at- 
tention to it; and they are, first, that 
the American trade-mark represents 
an actual value so large, so valuable 
and so important that such value can 
hardly be computed in dollars and 
cents ; and, secondly, that this enor- 
mous factor of commercial value, which 
enters so largely in the carrying on of 
all manufacturing and industrial enter- 
prises in this country, is at the present 
time without any adequate or sufficient 
p’otection, by reason of the deficiency 
of our national laws ; this deficiency 
is an economic evil which should cer- 
tainly be remedied by Congress at the 
very earliest possible opportunity.” 


SPURT ADVERTISING. 

Spurt advertising, like a short-winded race 
horse, never wins the race. Just as well 
move your store every three months as to do 
spurt advertising. People may not need what 

ou sell just now, but they will sooner or 
ater, and if when they do want it they don't 
find your ad where they first saw it, they will 
naturally conclude you have quit business. 
What a salesman is to your business just such 
is your ad. Each sells your goods, and you 
can not prosper withcut both.—Age of Steel. 














NEW EVERY DAY. 


Of course, there is no sense in com- 
municating with possible customers 
unless you have something to say that 
is liable to influence them in your 
favor. Sometimes a circular or the 
matter printed on a postal card serves 
to convince the recipient that he does 
not want thething offered. That sort 
of circularizing can never be profitable. 
Most persons can write one or two cir- 
culars and say something interesting, 
but to the man who attempts to write 
a new circular every day for a week or 
a month the task is liable to become 
more serious than he had anticipated. 
PRINTERS’ INK recently attempted to 
address the leading American newspa- 
pers, setting forth argument going to 
show why the paper addressed should 
be advertised in PRINTERS’ INK. It 
was the Little Schoolmaster’s intention 
to mail one of these communications 
daily for at least a month. The at- 
tempt was begun in September and con- 
tinued until now. At the date of this 
writing the number of postal cards or 
circulars addressed has been forty-one. 
It may be interesting to some apr 
to see with what sense, or k of 
sense, the Little Schoolmaster has suc- 
ceeded in getting up forty-one different 
arguments for inducing newspaper men 
to use its columns. The effect of this 
bombardment of postal cards and cir- 

culars has been so satisfactory that 
PRINTERS’ INK has decided to keep it 
up for another month, provided argu- 
ments can be evolved that are strong 
enough to make their probable influ- 
ence worth the known cost of the 


postage. 
September 13, 1897. 
SOMETHING YOU KNOW—Advertisers are 
now making up their lists for next year’s 


advertising. 
we TOU APPRECIATE — That 
Prin is read 4 all advertisers. 
SOMETHING THAT IS NATURAL—Adver- 
ne = —_ they know the most 
they know is ee 
CONCLUSION —By advertising in Prints 





Ink the best qualities of don paper tt 
may be made —- an no pp 
urally come your a. 

TO PRINTERS’ INK, 10 SPRUCE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
ember 14. 


Advertisers large and small read Pr: 
Ink asa matter of ness—as a matter at 


7 ~~ —s luab! Hitt 
r possesses va uable qualities 
it rit be iH be well for you to make advertisers 
Seanatnted with its various points of excel- 
This can be done by advertising your paper 
in Printers’ Ink 
Advertisers are the readers of 
Ink mond = read the advertisements. 
RESS PRINTERS’ INK, 10 SPRUCE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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September 14. 

Newspaper advertising is better for mer- 
chants than any other sort, and advertising 
in a newspaper that is read Ly advertisers is 
the best for = 

a advert: sing in ones x you can 

e your paper and its merits known to 
American ad vertivets. 
It is the acdvertiser’s beacon li 
It illumines the roads that oo a success, 
ADDRESS PRINTERS’ INK, 10 SPRUCE é 
NEW YORK. 


September 15. 

To attract new business and keep the old 
it is well to make the nome of your paper 
familiar as household word 

our paper regularly in 
the most approved modern 
method of ——— this desirable result. 

ADDRESS PRINTERS’ INK, 10 SPRUCE STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
September 16. 





1 often hear jt stated that nothing is ever charged by 
Panrrers’ Inx for anything that appears in reading matter. 

Yes, } think thet is so, but there is never an issue of 
Prurrers’ lx that does not contain something like puff for 
some newspaper. 

1 is usually some statement of fact interesting to an ad- 
vertiser, isn't it? 

it generally is that, but it is pretty likely to be something 
about a paper that is advertised in Paorens’ ha. 

Most of the papers ‘that are advertised in Procrans’ let 
are among the very best papers, are they not? 

Yes, most of them are pretty good papers. 

(have understood that, although Prorrens’ ha will sell no 
Space in its reading matter columns, it never willingly lets an 
Opportunity pass to say a good thing about one of its adver 
tising patrons, always provided the good thing is true ané 
something that it will advantage an advertiser to be told. 


A quarter page advertisement inserted 
once ot month in Privrers’ Ink costs only 
wi @ year, and — ye SS ne — it 
sixty coupons each good fora early su 
eorfotien to Printers’ Inx. Tike ‘d ee 
feature of this offer is special and likely to be 
iy - ge Wg a notice, after October Ist. 


Af si pose ts serted once a month costs 

guiy 1; ear ani and the order carries 240 
scription Coupons with it. 
September 18. 

Ps am paper of to-day may sink into oblivion 

Ins are gout your paper from hang Map aby having 
its merits emb: ned where the advertiser's 
eye must be meer dazzled by them. 

Atl announcement Privters’ INK may 


infivence the advertisers of to-day and those 
who will be the advertisers of to-morrow as 


well. 
. wall the readers of Printers’ INK are adver- 
ADDRESS PRINTERS’ INK, 10 SPRUCE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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The number - news; great that 
advertisers are sf Rewrapapers is sogreat choice. 


No paper of pre-eminent merit can afford 
to omit any good Psa egy» for assertin 
ge maintaining its claim to special excel- 
ence. 

MORAL: ADVERTISE IN PRINTERS’ INK. 


21. 
If you would attract advertisers to your 
paper wr mal t advertise in the paper ag | 


all read? Every reader of PRINTERS 
an pi t mow—00 0 to come. 
ADDRESS PRINTERS’ , 10 SPRUCE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
September 22. 
OHIO Is FIRST. 
Ohio is a vay There are thirty-two 
others hav oa rger acreage, but only three 
equal Ohio in population a only three 


Bhio are eminent and — 
find a great man aver, he is pretty cer- 
tain to have been born in Ohio. More than 
half the time since the war an Ohio man has 
been President of the United States. A man 
Ohio pews: a mpoos thing - Rap} - goes 
especially a newspaper man, andin lo 
are found many of the brightest and shrewd- 
= nee Sy mey that live. The 
hio have rarely done a bet- 

ter th thing ag I in banding together to avail 





themselves of the yoo advantages to 
vert sing pages 0 t Pat ‘ERS Im. a 
vertis rs) INTERS’ 

urse @ paper Raseies $80 a column 


Eps year r for advertisements can not afford 
pay $5,200 a year fora in 2S’ 
Ink to announce its meri ut a combina- 
tion of such papers, as in the case of the At- 
lantic Coast Lists and the Chicago a 
peger Ve] finds that Printers’ Ink 
hem well, and they even go so far (in coun 
of the — cases named) as to buy preferred 
position, pay $6,500 a year for it, and con- 
tinue the Pontract year in and year out for 
the of a decade is not 
much, aie all, ‘ohen divid among two 
thousand, faa S oars, and neither is $5,200 
dal es haw le sum when thirty great 
lies have S fntelligence enough to make 
Be poree ase joint] ana use the space for 
the nefit t of all. for whom an ex- 
penditure of $5,000 }—— id be out of the 
question, may easily afford $170 a year fora 
conspicuous announcement in PRINTERS’ INK 
It will be ene A b ns lan adopted by the 
Ohio ————— at they succeed in 
making per ieet as conspicuous as 
another. “ as in the caseof wants, hotels 
or schools in the n yet me generally each 
—— want, hotel or school gets ‘all th the 
oemoumes that is given by the mass, 
for the man who looks at the heading reads 
bane B story told under it. That is the ad- 
tage and the —_~ er of classification, and 
these Ohio men have caught on to it. One 
a in fixing u wee acombination con- 
t has always been the question of each 
Fit Ae ing the Ned nro portion of cost. 
would — fair and reasonable and yet 
the be with the largest circulation = 
highest rates will doubtless secure the 1 
sum total of patronage, and the advertis 





will therefore cost it a smaller percentage . 


than would be the case with another p paper 
having a x issue and a lower rate of 
—. ~ fs particular difficulty the Ohio 
publishers oF, over, without ae by a 
stroke of genius. But, not to give too much 
away, the Little Schoolmaster will not to- 
day tell how it wasdone. There can be no 
objection, however, to writing to the pub- 
po or of ony, of che Ohio papers on the list 
ing him. The chances are the story 
will be told without the slightest reservation. 
September 23. 

MR. 8. C. BECKWITH, 

Head of the 8. C. Beckwith Special. Agency 
“ PRINTERS’ I 


of New York, are comes 
nearer to being yoad by everybody interested 
in advertising t —. anything else does t' 

was ever ” 


CARRIES GREAT WEIGHT.” 
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September 24. 


fi reaches 
more people in a more effective way and at 
less cost. 

fe onal Ink is the right medium to reach 
advertise: 

ADDRESS S PRINTERS’ INK, 10 SPRUCE STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
September 25. 
BY HIMSELF. 
You prefer to talk to -. advertiser. This 
isn’t always practicable in a all but if 
our story ap) in PRIN * INK it is 


—_ to come before him oe he is alone 

n a mood for reflection and bg me 
a. Alone with your story. If it is plain 
and strong and true it ie likely to move him 
to covarnannoase with y 


kwith, head. of the largest Spe- 
cial agency in the country, sa 8: ‘ PRINTERS 
Ink carries more weigh th ad vertions 


than any other publica’ ion.” 





© opt. 23, L007, 
— 
= Cndeage Revepaper Onion, 
= 10 Spruce %., Hew Tork, 
Bear sire - 
_ Se qre in receipt of your postal 
—=— Rotafying Ge thes you Reve paid for s eudssripe 
“os Sten to Printer’s Inn’ fer one year te be sent 
ae ee 
= Se WREne you for thie courtesy, aithongt 
= @e will cay bnet Pe are regular subscribers 
me ov to “Primers tne.* 
oma, Yours very truly “hn 
= 





Since PRINTERS’ INK adopted the practice of selliag 
subscription coupons im connection with yearly advertis- 
ing contracts, a number of patrons have made presents 
of a PRINTERS’ INK coupon to favored patrons of their 
own. It frequently happens, as in the case of the 
MELLIN'S FOOD people, that the recipient of the coupee 
ts already a subscriber for PRINTERS’ INK. In every 
such case the coupon is good for setting ahcad one year 
the date to which the subscription has been paid. 

September 27. 
THEY WILL BELIEVE. 

Advertise: ~s like a reasonable, truthful 
story 5 they a A 
aot aaa If you te one conn 
about per’s circula  — 
character ¢ they will Lee a it, Lm. y if A 

rs that your space would specially be: 


Sean they will buy it. The advertisers who 
read Printens’ InK are business men 





for an 

most fot the money apent for edvertising in 
this country and p ble share of 
it with pers vs that have been brought to 
their attention in Printers’ Inx. It is 
not likely that any statement about a 
paper, or a vague, uncertain statement rt 
any paper, would specially attract them ; but 
@ convincing story of a good paper ‘will 
hardly fail to reach their } pockets. 




















September 28. 
APrinters’ INK Coupon is good for a year’s 
gubscription to PRINTERS’ Iw 
A Punters’ INK Cone is "good for fifty- 

i ay jes of PRINTERS 
Teu Printers’ INK Soudons are good for 520 
es of oy issue of PRINTERS’ INK. 

S02 hundred Coupons are good tor 5,200 
copies of an, — of Printers’ Ink. 

A (aousan —— are good ” a special 
issue of 52,000 copies, of PRINTERS’ InK 

A Printers’ INK Subscription Coupon is 
worth five dollars. 

Every yearly advertiser in Printers’ Ink is 
entitled to Subscription Coupons to the 
oy amount of his advertising order. 

If he does n»t care for the Subscription 
Coupons, the charge for the advertising 
will be no less. 

ORAL. 

Do not waste or throw away or neglect to 
obtain the Printers’ Ink Coupons to 
which your advertising contract entitles 
you, if made while the Coupon offer is 
open. It is likely to be withdrawn with- 
out notice. 

September 29. 


by postal 








‘There are over 300,000 Baptists in Texan 


THE 

TEXAS 
BAPTIST 
STANDARD 


equal. number of persons interested in advertising 


e 











Such an advertisement as this can be inserted oncé a month in Printers’ 


‘Ine for a whole year for $300. 


And the postal card would not do as much good. 


To reach an 
Card would cost at least $300 a clip. 


September 30. 
Most of the money spent for ateetitas in 
| — rane is spent by subscribers to Pain 


October 1. 
The best newspapers are the best m: 
Hy advertisers. is is an ee fact. 


recogn. 
Any failure on the part of a eublisher to sus- 
tain a just c’ pre-eminence in value is 
reprehensible. New? England Press. 
MORAL: 


IF YOUR PAPER IS THE BEST IT SHOULD BE AD- 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


VERTISED IN 
October 2. 
“I WILL TELL YOU,” 
said the special agent, * Pd good ad- 
verti me. When 


not only fy my name, but knows what 
I claim for my paper na Ps ME.” 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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THE EVENING CALL 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA, 
is the best daily aomnaee in America See th the 
size of the town. It 
some, accurate and reliable. 7 Anvoainted 
a: It has more home advertising and for- 


invite ite otold it brings erie it io read byall 


‘/— is a 10-line advertisement of a good 
pmen I paper. An advertisement like this oc- 

upying eee of 10 yas lines, can be in- 
oetted in Printers’ Ink a whole year, fifty- 
two times, go filt te times to all American 
pode me and fifty-two times b 
everybody interested 1 in advertising—and 
for There is many a publisher who 
would find it well worth while to pay $26) to 
insert a similar advertisement in PRINTERS’ 
Ink, but unless his paper is a good one, 
Printers’ Ink don’ . hey 7 the order. If his 

per is as good as the Lafayette (Ind ) Cail, 

'RINTERS’ Ink will be enthusiastically de- 
lighted to receive his advertisement. Pour 
papers should never be edge in Privt- 
ERs’ INK, and they rarely 

There is one other polut ab: about hey contract 
for 10 lines one year in Printers’ Inx that 
was almost forgotten. Such an ein, at the 
po time, carries with it the hy to —, 

wo subscription coupons, each good for a 
ear’s subscription in Printers’ Inc, and 
hese coupons alone are worth $260, at least 

they can not be bought for less than $5 apiece, 
October 5. 

You are receiving a daily communication 
from K havin< a bearing upon 
the omeee® of edvertiiaay in PRINTaes’ NK, 

Do you realize what a compliment is paid 
7 vy. p ams daily reminders ? 

They are practically solicitors visiting you 
for the purpose of inviting you to advertise 
in Printers’ Inx? 


Do — a, every newspaper man is 
ie RINTERS’ INK communications 
in hie 


al 
Sei bo SO YOU ARE MISTAKEN. 
aily rem nders —— re) ad 
to leading pay rs that have some 
special v -" a4 your app is not way up 
: + Ln oa pepers ney = 
sent you can ese dal Ca y calling it it 
“i Ppeer is not specially yejebis 
our 
to paper vertisement is n 


vertisers your ad 
PRINTERS’ Lg 


= itnink — 
ou » Eon ao 
, ‘ou do = yo 


mistaken, Not hal half, 2h one in five, nor one 
The ‘- are, however, sent to about one 


in 
in thirty of the sr been pu > 

Has your over classed by being 

ied fies —— - 1k a 4 
haps you think 
do not fully ap 
ties that your teed. BY 
October 6. 
GOOD COMPANY. 

Advertisers pave noticed for galy whic that 
an ya of those rs on. y. which 

- e distinctive Character 
em valuable to Cina = have we appeare 
'RINTERS' InK. Thi cre- 


tinuous! P 
ated “he ant ang the minds of adver- 
advertised 


ated 
tisers that the claims pot a 
in Printers’ Ink must at least be worth con- 
Any =. readers oan 
mn you foot th v, La, ee be exec 
ou fee! Ly 
M to" them and can fata 


clearly, you 


why in ae InK wilh get 
your share ot this money. 


Reading 












26 PRINTERS’ INK. 


October 7. 
rou, rat re THE ADVERTISING AND 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FREE. 


It nest Sou oe posed that it violated some 
t <ee 7 regulation tc to — to sell subscri 
in co 


tion of this fact, and knowing how desirable 
itis that every man interested in advertis- 
ing shall become a constant reader of PRINT- 
ERs’ INK, and knowing also how much people 
who are interest: ed in advertising do appre- 
ciate PRINTERS’ INK when they once have an 
oppertasey to see it, it has been decided to 
iss' PRINTERS’ IxkK coupons with every 
yearly gy er order to the full amount 

of the advertising order. An advertiser 





office of PRirrens’ Ink with the name of the 
subscriber indorsed across the back. The 
advertiser who has a page in every issue of 

PRINTERS’ INK, cost’ $5,200, gets 1,040 
coupons,and the advertiser who has a classt- 
fied two-line advertisement, to appear one 
year, cos' $26, gets five coupons. 

October 8. 


y week in Printers” 
rested in advertising by postal 











E 
ane 
° Oe 
fsf @ 3 
sap a | 
gs2.° 
OF JERSEY CITY, &. J ZR: os 
Wan 0 Eely vidios denis Ops 293 3 t 
15,035 Famities fey z | 
“re ~~! ~ bet : 
Tee MEDIUM thatreches | EDs 3 ‘ 
§ 3 Fi 
$233 


@ux for a whole 
r€atd would cost at least $300 a week. 


October 8. 
There t Fea dra | nea j ow 
recen in 
an ed statement that La Presse 
he daily circulation in Canada; and 
how, when the adv in, an of La 


occasion to note that Ds Mew pet d pas —— 
generally seen that editori 
to talk with him of of thelr s nett aurprine that nat 
he sales of La Presse wi 
of the Montreal ‘Star, T Toronto ero Olobe or Tor. 
onto News. Henoted that, thou: ~~ a 
no one seemed to — << ‘doubting the 


racy of a statemen ade editorially tr in 
PRINTERS" Inx. It fold how. on his return, he 
is known to have stated that the ease with 
which he secured several large contracts 
could be traced direct! to that on one_ short 
Paragraph, hy oben ore sg oe 
manager 





York, he —_ ed a tract ty r 

pases o of s K, for which 
e AL 4 id at. 1,60 et mod- 
erate. The mo of which was stated 

to be: The aoe did 80 much good 


was a statement of af. PRINTERS’ INK ig 
—— glad to p publish fr tree iy any statement 
ut any paper tha’ rue a 
likely to to. benefit an advertiser. hat ‘the 
printing is likely to be a benefit to the news- 
pros ig no objection; but on the other hand, 
per benefited is an advertising 
pearon, of his own pages, that fact makes the 
ttle Schoolmaster ng meg J happy, for he 
is all the time seeking for opportunities to 
say something for Ly advert: —X that shall 
do them That its good words shall be 
deserved makes it po as advisable that 
Printers’ Ink shall select its advertising 
patrons with discriminating care. 


October 8. 






PRINTERS’ INK passes 
from hand to hand .throughout 
the office. 

It may come each week in the name 


of the President, but it soon passer on to 
the Vice-President, the Secretary and the 
Treasurer 









es Coneaey aay eteiiy fae to ctrertinary to 
p— pam meee Ae atvertnemen to PRINTERS 


oan Lent caro 9 chew ro Oi bee ete 
Soememn anpautqee coptinamee 


















October 8. 

In Printers’ Ink the first advertisement 
that appears after the first cover is thatof 
the New York Sun. For three years it has 
owes occupied that place, gree! = a 
full page of reading matter. The 
ment of the New York Times aoaeaal 
every issue of Printers’ Inc, following that 
of the New York Sun, and always fi 
full page of reading matter. Follo 
New York Times is the advertisement of the 


onsin, the best paper in the State 
Wisconsin, occupiesa page of Printers’ Ink 
the first issue for every month, a 


apolis News, the best r in the State of 
Indiana. There is no ot er State in which 
to any 0 ts cor mpetitors 

with the News ¥) 5 published at Ind _ 


a e 
taken by the — York special agent, Mr. 
Van Doren, for the Minneapolis Times, & 
per that it. Van Doren assures PRINTERS’ 
NK has n outstripped every competitor 

in n Minneapolis in the race for the ition 
circulation. For this advertise- 


t brs tion s shout 
ren pays but $1,500. If it shoul go happen 
that the publisher who is read + 
paper as good as the Milwaukee Any | 
e Indianapolis News, or the Miovcapsis 
Times, and he would’ like to secure that 
special page in Printers’ Ink for the fourth 
— TR, moot, ag price for the serv- 
net, an 
would like to —- md with Lng 3 it. 
It the paper 
Schoolm: : aster will not a grand it the ‘conspten 
sale pete ade risers an and fats of the 
selec vertisers an: 
best places only to nicest and most 





SSeoresus Sd eyr ees ree sw coweree 











October 9. 
THEY ARE MANY. 
solicitor can call on only one adver- 
Ph aA a time; 0 afew inaweek. Butif 
a pom ag truthful itatement of your claims 
pears in PRinTERs’ Ink from week to w 
it reciits somes before a great many advertisers 
at once. will sow 7 in 
d, and if the seed is LS ~e roba- 
biy be fruitful of adve: 
bring forth perhaps an hundved rola. 
ar, 8. C. Beckwith, head of look als: pages ot 
ney in ey ool "York 
space in arecen ue of 
5 s: “It comes neare Faurseas read ty 
everybody interested in Stvertistes Cham any 
other paper. And it carries more weight.” 
October 11, 
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in 
e purpose of re as theadvant 


iany States there are excelent Ba 
ere are excellen 
buy a papers that 





rd to 
Inx, but osla giadty enter fa an ———- 


—e 
there, rey What is needed ta a bright, wi 


Swake poblighes 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


Dgar SIR :— 


. ceipt of inn’ 
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October 18. 


I like Printers’ Ink because no one need 
wear a mental muzzle to write for it. 


b i in the co .. B peonl 
our & wee! e company suc e 
would pep Se put va Keener } mw " e 


ness 
Ili ~y + ——f 5, because it is so far out 
h issue 


wae yt omens thought or 


“Gosh a a publication well circulated m 
ape a wide and deep ae It has scertainly 





1 Einscoveas the adv =n my of this 

coun’ 

Ihave elwage found it an inspiration. 
ery truly 


eve, 


yours, 
M. M. Gittam. 
October 14, 
aia ence 


4 They 
naven't always time t to ‘Tisten to a solicitor 
p— AC ir “Ss facts boiled down without 

thrown in. All the large ad- 
— America ak and 
see your plain, unvarnished s' 
m week to week they can aire at- 
tention to it without peing im 
tient. ig Si absorb it 
pleasantly as > Cninnmean d 
cotic from his pipe of —. Constant re- 





are that eventually drive 

‘the nail home. Privrzrs’ Inx’s ers are 
he He much b money ev upon in- 
os ed from ad. . => 


plicit f if your cia certal ® oot 

cit fac —t-4-5 in 

P share of the a) ppropriations. - 
October 15. 


ing by postal 





The American 
Messenger 


for the months of October, 
November and December 


‘in 


ai 
mn 


card would cost at least $300 for every set of cards—§1,800 for six sets, 








PL, WEARE, Adv. Mgr. 











Such an advertisement as this can be inserted once in two months ia 


Printers’ Ink for a whole year for $150. 


And the postal cards would not do as much good. 


F 
E 
’ 3 
will be : [ 
60,000 zum} 25371 | 
Rates 300. per Line, Grows. 4s i 
Discovsts for Time or Space. 3 
American Tract Society E | i 
mem, z E 
10 Rast $84 Strest, New York. = 
ra 
i 
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* October 16. 
When the Blank Journal, of Biankville, 
pays fifty-two hundred dollars for the inser- 
ofa advertisement in the oo 
consecutive issues of PRINTERS’ t ap- 
rin 6 year, Ly ee, the Blank 

rnal does not expect 

umerable ALT, I 
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multitudinous advertisers, saying: “I saw 
youree in Printers’ Ink; what will it cost 
to insert an ad—Situation Wanted?” 

The publisher finds his reward coming in a 
more merous manner, His bold and 
truthful announcements burn the name of 
the Blank Journal into the brain of the great 
advertisers everywhere, and when the ap- 
ot ae a is made up for the year’s oo, 

r five 


y 
eed th thousand dollars, the advertiser is 
so imbued, so saturated with knowledge of 
the great merits of the Blank Journal thathe 
insists that it shall have a place on the list, 








master of Py dgmers = > perform its perfect 
work. Butto best results ttt is wg 
that the ‘Blank rnal shall be a really 
fo Cocketees, shall never print any but truth: 
never prin y 
futetaima,” 
October 18, 








is one of the men who make a point of read- 
ing Printers’ Ink from first to last. Like 
many of the nearly twenty thousand to whom 
PrinrErs’ = goes every week, he has 
money to for advertising space in 
papers he aie wont exp, He reads to 
‘earn what is new in advertising methods and 
to discover whether there are uncovered 
fields in which he can py advertise. * 
He believes in en be top ps — 


Quarter, te ice nnn tg 
ers’ Ink" are at the rate of $100 a page @ 
time. Smaller advertisements are at the 
rate of so cents a Hne, or a5 cents if 
classified and not displayed. 








PRINTERS’ 





INK. 





October 20. 

A man who advertises is more to you than 
a hundred who don’t. Every man who reads 
Printers’ Inx is an advertiser, age present 
or prospective. He is a possible 


for you. ny PRINTERS’ Ink subserinens 
are very gunlave advertisers. There ig 
hardly one big advertiser in America wien 
isn’t a subscriber. If you have space to sell, 
or anything gee Ls seweengers want, you 
can, through py PRINTERS’ 
bring your tee to notice of the very 
cream of enterprising and liberal advertiserg, 




















October 21. 
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October 22. 
YOUR PaPER. 


tte yous paper has awh. nt which A 
8 8 
tisers you can't afford to let them rorget you, 
“Out of sight, out of mind.” One of the 
ways to keep your claims reonetantly in the 
minds of vertisers keep your an- 
nouncement before their eyes from week to 
week in Printers’ Ink, which is regularly 
consulted by all the enterprising advertisers 
of America. They will read your story in 
PRINTERS’ INK at times when your solicitor 
can not get at them. It will do a work that 
he can not do. It will go before the solicitor 
and prepare the way for him. It will come 
after the solicitor and emphasize the im. 
ression he has made. . Printers’ Inx’s work 
an amen help to the solicitor, and, if 
the story told in Printers’ Inx is true, w 
telling, =< plainly told, it will act as 6 








October 19. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 

If you wish to advertise in Printers’ Ink 
and prefer to pay in exchange advertising, 
in your own paper, inst: ad of putting out the 
cash, I think I can arrange an exchange for 
you, ‘provided you allow me the lowest rates 
_ ur card provides for and the usual reduc- 

on or commission toagents. If anexchange 

= agrene upon it will be all closed upand set- 
tled in the ing, without necessitating 
any bookkeep! ping. interested, tell me just 
what you wan 


po ES PETER DOUGAN, 


mg hy Advertising Bureau 
No. 108 Street, N 


‘ew Y York. 


to your other efforts. 
October 23. 


edge petans ede cegeqeicccaege ieycatye deat 


There are thousands of 
business men who swear by 
PRINTERS INK~ 
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October %. 

This was a reproduction of a letter from 
the Central Silica Co., of Fortville, Ind., 
that it was in receipt of a letter from 
the Indianapolis News, notifying the com- 

thatthe News had ai to give ita 
subscription to PRINTERS’ 
PRINTERS’ InK whether the 
News was put any expense in the matter. 
Then followed a printed reply showing how 
advertisers in Printers’ Ink get a 
tion coupons to the full amount of their ad- 
vertising contracts. 


limentary 
frm, and askin, 


October 25. 
ee SPST RTCeT ee 
Advertisers listen to what is 


said to them through PRINT- 
ERS’ INK. 









They frequently listen more patiently than 
they would to & personal solicitation or » per- 
sonal letter. PRINTERSINK sdvortise- 
ments are read with the rest. 










4 
% 





always judged by the company 
he keeps. 


A newspaper, like a man, is , 
This is such a well established 


principle 


te Pearrase tna pow paper wil be ta compeny wish mac 
‘Ver Sum ont 





bee woreh the price W pon guia bo se raperanion tor 


ee edversiners my 


















October 28. 
NEW ENTERPRISES. 
of them will be started now under 


Many 
“boom” of returning 


the ve of the 


prosperity. 

ar of these ventures will prove the more 
immediately successful through advertising 
—for judicious and liberal advertising paves 
the way for the sales agent; in fact, makes 
his work easy. 

To the people who will spend millions in 
advertising in 1898, you can tell the merits of 
oad paper through the pages of PRINTERS’ 


October 29. 

This was a pamphlet written by Mr. Wols- 
tan Dixey, entitled “‘Two Values for One 
Price,” telling the value of the Little School- 
master as an advertising medium. 


October 30. 


You can buy the two center oO 
Printers’ Ink for one week for , or fora 
year for $15,600. 

You can buy the last page of cover of 


Rs’ Ink for one week for $200, or fora 


year for $10,400. 

You can buy a in the front of 
Privrers’ Ink, and facing a full of read- 
ing matter, for one w for 18, or fora 


year for $6,500. 
You can buy a page in Printers’ inx, with- 


PRINTERS’ INK, 
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out specified position, for one week, for $100 
or fora ror ‘or $5,200. adr 


The first page ( ee $200 a week), the sec- 
ond of cower (price $125 a week) and 


most of the special positions, except those 
enumerated, have on yearly con- 
tracts, but there is still 


ood space in Printers’ Ink 
for really good newspapers to secure. 
+) 


WANAMAKER ON ADVEFRTISING. 

“*Mr. Wanamaker, you are one of the 
largest advertisers of the country. J have 
noticed that you keep your advertisements 
running during the hard times. Many of the 
merchants have let them drop. joes it pay 
to advertise when times are hard?” 

“T certainly think so,” replied Mr. Wana- 
maker. ‘When the times are hard and peo- 
ple are not buying is the very time that ad- 
vertising should be the heaviest. You want to 
get the peoplein to see what you have to sell, 
and you must advertise todo that. Whenthe 
times are good they will come of their own ac- 
cord. But I believe in advertising all the 
time. We never stop advertising.” 

** You use the newspapers almost altogether 
for advertising, do you not?” 

“Yes; I have tried all kinds, but I think 
newspaper advertising is by far the best. I 
used to spend a great deal of money in posters 
and bills, but I have given up that long ago.”’ 

“Can you see any immediate results from 
your advertising oy asked. 

“I should think so,” replied Mr. Wana- 
maker. If you will come over here or to our 
New York store some morning when we have 
advertised a job lot of bicycles or of some 
other things, and look at the long line of 
people who are standing outside waiting for 
the doors to open, you will see how the adver- 
tisements in the newspapers are read.” 

“ Then advertising is one of the chief ele- 
ments of business success, is it not ?”’ 

“It is one of the elements, but not the 
chief,’ replied the great merchant. “* The 
chief element is getting what the people want 
in keeping your eyes on the parts of the world 
where new things are made, and in giving 
them the best and the newest things along 
the lines of their real or fancied needs. My 
aim is to get the goods, The advertisement 
is merely to tell the people that I have them. 
I like an advertisement which merely de- 
scribes what we have in the store,”—/n- 
terview in St. Louis Republic. 
+e 

TOO BUSINESS-LIKE. 

One day, several months ago, a certain 
lithographic establishment received from a 
customer a printed circular announcing the 
death of a partner in his firm, 

It was given to the correspondence-clerk, 
with instructions to write a letter of condo- 
lence in reply, and this is what he wrote: 

“We are exceedingly pained to learn of the 
loss sustained by your firm, and extend to 
you our deepest sympathy. We notice that 
the circular you send us announcing Mr. 
’s death is lithographed by Messrs. 
We greatly regret that you did not 
see your way to let us estimate for the print- 
ing of the same. The next time there is a 
bereavement in your house we shall be giad to 
quote you for lithographed circulars, and are 
confidegt that we can Beat anybody else. 

“Trusting we may have an early oppor- 
tunity of quoting you our prices, we remain, 
with profound sympathy, yours truly, etc.” 


—Answers, London. 











+ 
Tue egg merchant’s 


advertising plans 
should be well laid. . 








PRINTERS’ INK. 





Paget carat 
address of the writer will be 


READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


p Am wherever found 
r when he is known. ‘Contributions of bright ads are solicited. The name 
and printed, if he wishes i be. Th tte: 
here for newspaper ads can often just as well be used on handbilis or circulars.-W i 


ound, and credi redit is 











It is often a good plan to describe 
very thoroughly some particular article 
at the beginning of yourad. Some 
special make of glove, or some particu- 
lar suit of clothing, or style of shoe, 
which you want to make a leading 
feature of your sale. Describe this 
brand or make or style very exactly in 
such a way that those who know it will 
recognize the goods, and practically 
have them right in the mind’s eye as 
they read, and so that those whoare not 
familiar with the article will get a very 
definite idea of it as nearly as possible; 
such an idea as if it were actually 
shown to them, not simply a vague 
notion of the thing as fine, and extra- 
ordinary, and beautiful, and all that. 
Give such an exact description as you 
would want of it yourself if you were 
buying it by wholesale without having 
seen it. After the specialty "has been 
so exactly described, the description of 
other grades of goods in the same 
class may be summarized more briefly; 
and the careful description given of the 
one will, so far as it applies, help to 
give realness to the others. 





Dry Goods. 
Good Styles for 
Little Women. 


At what age does the feminine mind 
— take d ight in tastefulness and 

lishness ? others will answer “in 
po oe my ” ‘We do not go on the 

wiacals that anything is good enough 
or a child. We su upply such little women 
with the styles and fashions particularly 
appropriate for them, as carefully and in 
as great variety as in the lines for adults. 





Fora Clothing Store. 


Mothers 


Should see the boys’ suits we are selling, 
made up good and strong ; pants reinfo: 
just such suits as a boy wants to wear to 
school. All-wool goods that will look well 
as long as a thread of them holds together. 
Don’t cost any more for being good, either. 


Of course we have men’s clothing, a great 
many patterns, fashionable cut, for fal and 
winter. You might mention this to your hus- 
band or bring him along with the boy. 


[Prices.] 


Clothing. 


Ten to Fifteen Years 


Are the ages when mothers of boys have 
most trouble to clothe them pro; 
Both mothers and their boys wall ‘a 
pleased with our present stock ; for these 
clothes have the proper style ‘and form 
necessary to make boys of this age a 
pear a dressed. We can sai 
you a serviceable, well-made 
sult, a and seams extra strong, at 





And we can show youa wide range 
ternsin plaids and — and blac 
cheviots for $ 

Something special in junior suits, ages 3 
to 7 years, at 











Provisions. 


Lamb Goods 


are way up this week, but we shall keep prices 


as usual, 









Short Cut Chops. 
Rolled a 
Pork, roast.. 
Pork’ Chops.. b66'60% oc eWose'rty 
Fancy Home Dressed Fowl. . 


Fancy Home Dressed Chicke . 6c Ib, 

Ham Rolls at 2. bs bbws £24 ome .-» 8c bb 
e they last. 

North’s Skin Baek Hams (whole)... .. roe Ib, 

SOO . 0565.5 ch pvend cen peeveodesei ccs aoc Ib, 

Naath’s Smoked Shoulders.......... 8c Ib, 

to-lb. tubs North’s Pure Lard....... 66c tub 


Davis’ Superlative Flour aturday) 
5-75 bbl., Ba | 
— (Saturday only)...... ...... 
reason why you should not trade 
with Any Rood Stop in any way and see how you 
like the looks of our market. 


Onions (for Saturda oe goc bu., 25¢ pk, 





For a Hardware Store. 


+ e 
Sportsmen’s Supplies. 
Guns, single and double-barrel 
revolvers; ameanition—ai tee 
Best Sisal Tar Rope aa 
und. A big stock of 
Cloth, Ready Mixed Paints, 
Glass and Hardware. 











For a Bookstore. 


A Good Book 


is a rich investment any time, and the 
best gift you can offer. Don’t wait 
until the holiday crowds are crushing 
about our book counters. Come now 
and select the books you want most. 
[Titles and Prices of Books.] 
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Clothing. 


In Willie 
Shakespeare’s Time 


they had no stage scenery. Everything 
was labeled. f a tree was needed a 
sign was hung up like this : 
‘THIS IS A TREE.” 
But there was notree there. That’s the 
way with some “ bargain sales." They 
are labeled “‘ this is a bargain,”’ but the 
bargain isn’t there. Our goods need no 
such label: You can see the bargains 
ourself 
Inour men’s all wool cheviot 
and cassimere suits, fine in 
material, trimmings and workman- 
Ship, at...+eee.seeeees cahbil-vesses> Oe 
Orin our men’s Hght-weight 
overcoats, at...........+.5++ --- 87.00 
As for trousers and furnishings we have 
bargains that need no introduction. 


For an Optician. 


Children’s Eyes. 


Don’t allow your child’s eyes to suffer by 
the use of poor, ill-fitting glasses which weak- 
en the nerves and do more harm than good. 
Eyesight once ruined can never be recovered, 
Let me fit your children with proper glasses 
to relieve the overstrnining of the eyes and 
the frequent headaches which result. John 
Smith, graduate optician. 


For a Plumber. 


Are You Ready 


For winter, which is fast approaching ? 
Does your heater give re satisfaction ? 
Don’t put up with troubles that annoyed 
you last year. 


Consult 
us about heating your house, either by 
hot air, hot water or steam. Can give 
you estimates on any work, 

Sanitary Plumbing 
is our special work. We delight in tak- 
ing work where others fail. 








Furniture. 


* J — 

A Lady’s Writing Desk 
made in solid oak finish, also imitation 
of mahogany, with shelves underneath 
and rod for curtain, and plenty of 
pigeon holes inside. These are ordi- 
narily sold by us at five dollars, but we 
are making a special offer of them fora 
few days at $3.50. 

We have a number of other equally 
good furniture bargains. 


[Prices.] 
For a Pawnbroker. 
A Big Discount. 


We have some beautiful watches. 





jewelry, fine clocks, revolvers and 
other valuable articles which have come 
to us in the way of business that we 
can sell at an astonishingly low price. 
You would better come and see what 
we have before paying the “ regula- 
tion ”’ price. 


[Prices.] 
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Suggestions for Head-lines. | 
Are You Shortand Fat? 


Are You Talland Thin? 
No matter, we can fit you perfectly. 





A Cold Snap, 


ney be a soft snap for you if it leads you to 
look at our fine winter overcoats, etc, 
In Society 


careful dressing is everything. 


Stranger Than Fiction, 
Yet it is the absolute truth that we are 
selling these goods at these prices. 
Opportunity 
is all most men need to succeed. Success 
begins by taking little opportunities as they 
come. Here is one of them. 


The One Squeeze 
we make in our store is on prices, there the 
pressure is as hard as we can put on. 


Every Man Is Interested. 

No skimp in anything, no slight, no slip. 
We know every step in making correct cloth- 
ing, from picking the goods to picking the 
bastings. 


Foot Fashions, 

We can dress your feet in the new- 
est styles of hand-sewed Shoes. Both 
men’s and ladies’. Bulldog, Coin, Yael 
or New York toes. 


Your Wife's Husband 


Likes to dress well, and with as little 
expense as possible. 


A Flood Tide 
Of extraordinary values at our store is 
marked by some of these prices, 


The Fairest Woman in Town 
Will appreciate our, etc. 


Don’t Bring a Basket!! 
We will give you one free of charge. 
If you buy more than you can carry 
we will deliver it. 





Peace and Plenty. 
One step toward peace and 
xnowing that you have onl 
prices and got the right x 


age J is 
e right 


A Love Affair. 
It began when she smiled and showed 
a lovely mouthful of teeth just put in 
perfect condition by our painless den- 
tistry. 


Shirts That Fit 

are the kind manufactured by us. 
Give us your order and get shirt 
satisfaction, 
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SHOCKING DEPRAVITY IN TENNESSEE. 
SEVIERVILLE, Tenn., Nov, 11, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Being in possession of some information 
which I deem is of great importance and 
value to yourselves and advertisers general- 
iy, I take pleasure in sending you two sworn 
statements of some former printers under 
——_——., editor of the ————-, published at 
= , Tenn., who was formerly editor of 
the ————. 
I think svch conduct should be exposed 
and send you the affidavits for sg pomeany 

S. F. RoGers. 





SeviERvILte, Tenn., Nov. 11, 1897. 
(S. F. Rocgrs, Attorney-at-Law.) 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

The undersigned, a printer of long and 
varied experience, wishes to state for the 
benefit of advertising agencies and their 
patrons, that —, a publisher in the town 
—, State of Tennessee, has been, for 
quite awhile, in the habit of swindling ad- 
vertisers by placing their work in extra copies 
of his publications and leaving them entirely 
out of his regular editions. I was his foreman 
printer while he was editor of the —-——, 
during the years 1895 and 1896, and a portion 
of the year 1897, and during that time, if 
pref 2 for space, which was usually the 
case, he would have the larger rtion of 
what he termed “ foreign ads,” left out, and 
just about the time the regular issue was 
run would reserve a sufficient number of the 
papers, with the inside pages left blank, and 
then the forms were pa from the press to 
the stones and a new make-up completed b 
taking out a sufficient number of local ads 
to admit the insertion of those left out, and 
these few copies were watched carefully and 
mailed to the proper parties, so he could 
claim credit for insertion. During the whole, 
or most of the time I was in his employ, such 
conduct was engaged in by him repeatedly. 
He was fired from the mangement of the 
——— by the directors of the company for 
conduct unbecoming an editor of a news- 
paper, and now edits a paper known as the 
—, published in — , Tenn., and 
from what I can learn of his conduct with 
that paper his record is unimproved. This 
statement is made unsolicited, and for publi- 
cation if desired. A. C. ATCHLEY. 














SEVIERVILLE, Tenn, 
TO THE PUBLIC: . 
I was employed by —-——, editor of the 
—, printed in -, Sevier County, 
Tennessee, during a part of the months of 
September and October, 1897, and to =y 

knowledge he has repeatedly left the wor 
sent him by advertising agencies and other 
patrons from a distance, out of his local and 
county mail, and inserted the same in a few 
copies of his publication to mail to the ad- 
vertising agents and names to whom they de- 
sired copies of the ads sent. I know that the 
above conduct has both been his custom on 
the ————, as well as when he was in charge 
of the — during 1895-6, and a portion 
of the present year. I deem such conduct a 
great swindle and take pleasure in exposing 

the same. W. O. ATCHLEY, Printer. 

Nov. 11, 1897. 


USE, BUT IMPROVE. 

Use, but improve, the ideas of others, Get 
suggestions from their methods, let yours il- 
lustrate how much better a thing can be done 
than it has been. The best advertisers build 
their success by perfecting things moderately 
well done by competitors.—Shoe Budget. 














MAKING OVER POSTAL CARDS, 
New York, Nov. 7, 1897, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Sometimes it happens that an advertiser, 
merchant, or business man, buys a 4 
quantity of postal cards than he is enabledto 
use when his circular or advertisement is 
printed thereon, What to do with the re. 
mainder is often a query. They have cost q 
cent apiece without the printing and when 
the number of unused cards runs into the 
thousands, as it frequently does, the possible 
waste seems quite a serious matter, The 
post-office authorities will not redeem a card 
that bears printed matter on its back, 
unless something can be done with the 
it becomes atotal loss, Mr. F. M. ieatd 

2 West One Hundred and Thirty first street, 

ew York City, by a secret process 

only to himself, can, at the cost of about one. 
third of the face value of the card, “coat” 
the back of itin such a way as to entirely 
obliterate the printed matter and at the same 
time prepare it for receiving another printing, 
The tint is somewhat different from that of 
the front of the card, but this is ratherfan ad 
vantage than otherwise, for the difference in 
tints of the front and back of the cardsis 
certain to attract the attention. 

Anyhow, Mr. Scott has found a way of‘te. 
ducing the losses of those having a stock of 
useless printed postal cards on hand, and he 
thus renders a great service to many adver- 
tisers. Jno. S. Grey, 


8 
IN PROVIDENCE, 
Provipence, R. I., Nov. 17, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

One of our large clothiers is giving away a 
ticket to Alaska printed in fac-simi c of the 
regular coupon railway tickets. It has no 
semblance of an advertisement except in the 
condition, which says, before starting be 
sure and provide yourself with a supply of 
gore warm clothing such as we » 

jeweler is offering a blanket free to the 
owner of every dog who will bring the canine 
to his store to be fitted. On the sides of the 
little red blanket is his ad. The /ournal 
and Budletin refuse to insert the advertise 
ments of a big clothing concern known as 
Outlet Co., and in retaliation the clothiers 
paradethis fact by “sandwich men,” asking 
the people if they know why. One of the 
best advertisements ever thought of is now 
being introduced here. Ingersoll & 
Bro., the New York novelty dealers, have 
sent this week to our merchants reproduc 
tions of their ads now running in various 
publications, with a circular letter stati 
that they are expending $50,000 a year in 
vertising their goods over the United Sta’ 
which will create a big demand for them, 
advising business men to share in the results 
and returns. One of our live houses sent a 
long distance telephone order for 1,000 
watches after reading one of these - 

AX. 


J 


CO oO 
HE THINKS IT AN AD. 
SHERBROOKE, Ont., Nov, 12, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
ave Harpers deliberately sold several 
pages of reading matter to appear asa story? 
r have they been sold? I refer to the con- 
tribution in November Monthly entitled 
“No. 1523." This I look upon as a cunningly 
devised advertisement. 
Respectfully yours, Lronarp SAVAGE. 


Winpow shade manufacturers may indulge 
in blind advertising. 
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“ELECTION CERTIFICATES CASHED.” 
New York, Nov. 5, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Many of the prominent stores in the larger 
cities make a point of cashing election certif- 
icates for poll ¢ 1 clerks and others who have 
been employed in official ca wees during 
the election, and I am assured that this is a 

good advertisement, Of course, the cer- 
tificates are cashed only for customers, so that 
it is necessary to make a purchas- before 
accommodated, but when it is remem- 
being that ordinarily these certificates would 
not be cashed by the authorities for several 
perks, it will be readily seen that } nme people 
are only too glad to get hold of the ready 
we oly the sacrifice of making even an un- 
necessary purchase. 

So well have many storekeepers recognized 
this that it is now a common practice to put 
in the window a card bearing the title of this 
article, and during the first week after elec- 
tion quite a large extra business is done b 
the tradesmen — this offer. No ris 
whatever is taken b merchants who cash 
the certificates, as t ; city in which they are 
issued guarantees to pay them on maturity. 
Neverthel less it frequently requires consider- 
able capital in order to cash all thecertifi- 
cates that are presented, as the tradesman 
has to wait a month or two for his hex 


civtiitclusleiiemicaitianlice 
TO DESCEND UPON BOSTON, 

Concorp peenens Mass., Nov. 10, 1897. 
Larkin Soap Mfg. 

GENTLEMEN— Laine you to be extensive 
advertisers in your line of business, we de- 
sire to call your attention to anew method of 
keeping your name before the public. 

e intend to place a number of large and 
showy teams on the streets of the principal 
cities, carryi ng canvas sides revolved by 
machinery. e can offer you twenty (20) 
square feet of canvas, which we will keep 
covered with your posters or other advertis- 
ing matter, for thenominal sum of three 
dollars ($3.00) aweek perteam. The ads can 
be changed as often as you desire. Should 
you wish to be the only firm in your line ad- 
vertising on our teams in a city, special rates 
will be furnished on application. 

Only a limited number of ads will be taken 
for each team, so that all may be frequently 
displayed. We shall start in the city of 
Boston and later extend to New York. 

Trusting that we may be able to do busi- 
ness with you, and in any event requesting 
the favor of a reply, we remain, yours truly, 

AmERICAN MECHANICAL ADVERTISING Co. 


——_—_+o+ 

RIP VAN WINKLE HAS AWAKENED. 

466 W. rsrst St. t 
New York, Nov. 17, 1897. 
To the Little Schoolmaster : 

As a veteran journalist, and observer of 
things old and new, | have long been accus- 
tomed to look out with some interest for the 
next new and audacious move of PRINTERS’ 
Ink =e stagger the traditional notions of the 

Fhe latest is the invitation to the 

u retiation liar ’’ to unbosom himself freely 
in the pages of PRINTERS’ Ink ; and the stag- 
gering part of it is the proposal to print his 
story to the advertising world “ free gratis 
for nothing!” Wm. Cowper Conant. 


TiHtERE ARE NONE. 
A court official in Ohio, after advertising for 
weeks for a homely woman to act as stenogra- 
was compelled ms e meer a man.—Art 
Advertising, New Yor. 
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YE LADYE, 
Ve actresse ladye, light of heele 
And wondrous loud of hatte, 
Stepped on a smoothe banana peele, 
And swiftly down her satte. 


But was she grieved? Nay,nay! In jo 
. a rose Non me ery her dresse Jey 
nd straightway ca a message boy 
And notified ye presse. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Classified Advertisements. 
Advertisements ntior this head twolinesor more 
Must be 





without ¥, 25 cents a line. 
han in one week in advance. 
WANTS. ° 
UR $1 half-tones print pe rint perfectly ; proofs. 
O ESounn wr sci oi eashanee Ha 


,OR mo: ae ity in 
k gayi mon e. “X.Z, Printer Printers’ Ink” 
ERFECT half-tone cuts, 1 | cuts, | col., $1; are: 10c. 
sy dow Sa ARC ENGRAVING CO., Youngs- 
0. 


GENTS 4 wanted. Free sa: p= Cae of cur : 
ni! , Seve! 7 
1896. “raswiat, Fo. Or 1371, New ¥ As = 


ya a ge Western” ‘city fi 
perener. in good weet “2, Bete ed 7, for baying 
DVERTISING manager and 


es ss years th experience, 
ment. Faas 
cogagenent EREN 18 Rast 8t., New York. 
Moe tefunded-ifyone if your advertisement fails 
to prod ce resulte as claimed. (“Items o 
Interess,” fifteen tho usand dentists.) GEO. 
MO) IN, manager, 115 West 42nd 8t., N. 5.7 


Betting Pelee tran clroulars, 1 tenis 


ice versa. M rate changes MAX 
BAUMGARTNER. 105 Hudson A cago, Ill. 
LASORBORD ’D linotype, stereotype and elec- 
new stock ; not new 


and folder 
abou thein. 7 Vy: & CO. 50 CO., 54-70 
N. Clinton 8t., Chicago 


$7 800 caved wmares GIVEN arayio? of wands out of 
Patent A Wedderburn.” 


ey 
For ts Ley age NATIONAL RE- 
ne ba . for sample copy 


venetian olias newspaper man, 

x on editorial staf we one of the great =o 

4 dailies, would apeent pomiies 28 editor 
business manager of an inland caily, or 

Position for high-wrade worm. *. editorial staff 


Bost of references furnished. WSarecs «P 5 a 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


EPERIFROED = man desires 4 
pqcenens of rete wee vy or trade 
lication in this ci Have pe responsible eoei- 
tions on | in New York — ao, 
oes Do not 3 a bp oan an y - 

here Saw 8 of good . 
where it is wall p nid or. “G.A W. or to do. and 
Building, New York City. 


Ping to coor of new = old - 
send, prepaid, an ‘alnonre of a 


advertisement, hes, “on results.” Un- 
pa eetme = ge one’s to homoadvertioars; 


Sample sent. “Address * ADVERTISER, ed Park 
Bridgeport, nn pape: 
Strict confidence observed. —. x 


pogiisuers. PUBLISHERS, 
dines you make 4 r publication more attractive 

than any other of its — _—_ “kn ar ‘ou will 
get more peadine ng cont 


striking h 
Sey of —-: 
oO nce Ata h 


'W. MOSELEY, 88 Hill 8t., Elgin, I. 





--we W! 


improve its 
sit, you ws on 
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Ww4 NTED—Advertisers som ~ | our yey ea SuN- 
DaY NEws. 

town and Mah: Valley. 3 free to > oF 

vertisers. Rates inch each ion, Ad- 

dress OC. M. SHAFFER CO., Er CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 


ORE business from prese me present customers—new 
business fro. LR yp jet cash 





. A MONEY MAKER MAKER—WANT IT! 


d One of the best pers in the 

South, situated near Gulf, r 

and qrowmeg scetien, © e@inse for sale at a bar- 

gain if taken soon, as owner ld of 

pe ey Despite short crops and hard 
paid a net profit of $3,623 for 18 

while the net earnings for 1897 bid to exceed 


A stationery stock carried in connection. 
Office has Campbell two-revolution and two 
Gordon presses, Brown folder, 4-horse gaso- 
two hundred 


line engine about 
fonts 0! ee Freese , cab- 


oe wi ye 
Plant | wie | be “cheap a 


ok take” : 
si in other bu: os If 
you won't g 1 it, don't wri closest in- 
invit Address “ “i. L.,” care Print- 
ers’ 
—_——+or——_—_— 
Bessey CLIPPINGS. 
M45 ‘AN PRESS CLIP Gyreine BUREAD, >. 
2 ant Mth St., N Press Cli 


Fn RR TN 


_—~o>—____—_—_ 
MAIL ORDERS. 
EW illustrated catalogue for the mail-order 


terms to TJ. CAREY & 00. % City Hall Place, 
New. York. z 
INFORMATION, 
HAT is it you want to know? ie 1 with 
Established 1887. TED 





NDUSTRIAL PRESS, one and 
Department, Washington, D.C 


Ingulry 





SPECIAL tn nee 
ye Ae ey of H. D. 


Bn Se Park Row, 
son ca nara ‘or handling the 
tLe meee ae daily newspapers. 


ADVERTISING AGEN AGENCIES. 
F Pyoo wish to advertise an ange ng nywhere 


+ ae time write tothe GEO. P. ROWELL 
ADVERTISING Co. 


10 » 10 Spruce St., New York. 
IGHT m right mediums, Ti maf matter 
+nE Ware by) a adverti Mf 


COMPANY. 37 Nassau St., 





BILLPOSTING AND AND DISTRIBUTING. 


Alorzo HUGHES, distrib distributor of advertising 
matter, Houston, Texas. Population 68,900. 

B. WILBER CO. Cambr Cambridge 8 , Pa., bill- 

S° ‘den igns painted 


and tacked eee pon —— hlets, book: d 
uy 3, $ ani 
and tacked tp, “Cirvnlars distributed. 


Write for partic- 





FOR seve. 
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ELECTROTYPES. 


Geirine advertisemenis to make them stand 
K and one or more 
of ote Gateeinw ich I am unapp 
any other printer. The magazines each 
contain numerous samples of my work. 
set your next adv., Whoher it be for an yi 

p — suit. you. WM. JOHNSTON, ile 


Ink Press, 10 Spruce 8t., N. Y. City. 


SUPPLIES. 


AN BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 
Zr for speting. FX BRUCE & COOK, 190 Water 
Street, New 


4 he PAPER A Printed with ink manufact. 
ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
CO., L’t’d, 10 Spruce 8t., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 
PRINTERS, 
pA Beet of Profitab Sregiante Publicit a 4 
ey Co., E. A. WHEAT 
‘isa yO St., born St., Chicago. 
WV E do neat, attractive printi 
logues, Boobie mtd caro "Sireulam, 
rds, etc., executed "finest style. When 


‘ou want a good = eh, that you wan! 
Yo look at and read—come to us. PRINTERS 
INK PRESS, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


—_+o 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
Copy free. 271 Broadway, New York. 
40 ¥oz WORDS, 5 times, 25 cts ee 
Brockton, Mass. Circu Circulation 7,000. 
DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, New a N. J. %. 
line. Cire’n 3,500. Close Close 24 Sample free, 
HEELING NEWS is cred conlited w a greater 
circulati ion than any other Wout Veda 
NY person advertising | in PRINTERS’ INK 
<\ to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one year. 


L4 ane Lamy od of any daily newspaper 
4 AZETTE and BULLETIN; 
6,00. 00 We La’ COSTE, COSTE, New pe 


AYTON (Ohio) MORNING ‘ TIMES 
NEws, 14,000 mf create a‘ wane 4 oe 
erly advertised goods. LA COSTE, New York. 


EADING new rs in apers in Southwestern —— 


outside Cincin vr 2 oe MORNIN 
VENING News, 1d ly. LA COSTE, N. nd 


Tm RELIGIOUS “PRESS ASSOCIATION, Phil 


adelphia, Pa., have some factsal denom- 
inational for intending advertisers. 
Write to them 


[? Zo,area manufacturer an and desire to reach 

est retail trade, advertise in the Dr. 
PARTMENT 4 JOUKNAL and GENERAL NTORE 
REVIEW, monthly, $1 per year, per year, 271 Broadway, WY. 


‘(Ee TIMES-UNION, of Alb of  giheny, N. Y., is an ex- 
ceed: 


ingly valuable giveraens i medium, be- 

cause its Se retias be have the cash with which to buy 

goods. Tt has a very la art —_ 
pe thom aoe: e. JOHN H. FARRELL, 

prop! 

300, 000 ‘COPIES gua teed circulation 

x the celebrated lipeens) ‘3 Al 

morandum aif [— 7 in 


he best advertising 


to ad 
gh RDF Geo: 
ida, Alabama an 4 South Cerone. h P. MAN 
BROS., lappman’s 's Block, Savannah, G: 
T THE NEW YORK MUSICAL acalh 
is lest mui publication in the 
music the 





es and musical celebrities. Send ten cents and 

all paid, or send twenty cents and get 
seventy-two d m portraits. 

The New York Musica Ecno is best adver- 


tising medium Aa 3 om of 8.50 x... 
ion 0 co) 

Address Southern Branch New York Musical 

Echote. ,168,165 and 169 Congress St.,Savannah,Ga. 
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MAILING MAC ae 
tchless Mailer ; best best and cheapest. B 
T "kev “ . ALEXANDER DICK, “Meridian, N. ¥. “i 
————————~pe——__— 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ICTURES AT YOUR OWN Lt yea 
P —You yourself determine uality of the 
~ F aes we make for you. ive comply &@ ques- 
tion o' 
—Tell ho yw much (or how little) you want to 
Tells ho ; u in ad advance the kind 


and we W ww you 
at eketch th oe emer ou name will 


=] and 
wee magazine yi te or hewaaper booklets. 
— oe CF No pooek cuts. Nothing but 


NE TORK IRK BUREAU OF DESIGN, 
Vanderbilt Building, New York City’. 
— —-—___— 


FOR SALI SALE. 


| hy eH ning week. 
4 


b tin; 
Sooty vain N.Y; ong ot nd Pet 
patronage. 


ie By 


81,600 —_ marine eve a job of- 





fice, in town of 
ood reasons. Bray TL” Printers Ink. 


$30, 000 CAs arias eres the lending news- 


city 0 
within one hundred miles of of 
business opening worth a fortune SS a ter ye rear 
Satisfactory renee for selling. A M., ” 
care Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
6é Wrecara 8 in your head.” a new advertising 
al peers ome e wild for them. 
and cb Send - guapies. 
BROWNELL ELL, ‘the printer, mevus, N 
frok the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties, likely to —— 





reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be 
serted under thie head once for one " 


5 - yz attraction. Where 
bubble Seo at actual 


D™== CALENDAR —avdiatio 7 rame, card on 
isement in 


each month, and your advert 


ht all the year. A ou ed d re from the 
conventional calendar. CMa D. PHELPS, 
mn: 


AD VERTISEMENT <? CONSTR UCTORS. 


D 


D™". 
(CHARLES F. JONES. 
66 4 8K LEWIS ABOUT IT.” 
LF’= makes medical ads pay. 


] EWIS address is PENN MUTUAL BLD.., Phila. 
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C= F. JONES, World Building, New 


LARENCE F. CHATFIELD, 179 Front 8t., 
Owego, Tioga Co., N.Y. Y. 
HARLES J. ZINGG, Maine. Writ- 
C ARLES 3. ZING Farmington. 


x LAR & SHAUGHNESSY, Ad 63 & 
Gua ‘emple Court, New wrt New York. “Writer 


K. & WHEATLSY saa effective MI 
1. Dearborn 8t., Chicago. New York 
14 Fifth Ave. 


“tising Dosinoes, THE ee warts COMP SNT, 
37 Nassau St., New 


_ 


’ oop tiie aan of eatety medion ind 
a: ad Advice or sam free. 

ULYSSES G- MANNING, South Bend, Ind. 

ena W“be to > oe a our work before you—“ Our 


Yours” tells of it, and free. 
Cut onus a FS too. T. 8. HOL- 
& OO. ADV. 


aeOcor 
AG 


Broadway, NY 


ceameaniaael one of, =i best_ad: 
LOTUS PRESS, printers, 140 W. 23d 8t., York. 
Every advertiser, without exception, can 


7 OUR time is worth more to you 
* Yomugenras on in z why businees. bat 
me do part of ty 

the result. Bend arts beet > no Right Thing 
in Right Place FOGELS. al 
The Bourse, Philadelphia." 


‘sé HAVE no competitors.” Ihave peers. 
me cine boo hy nap et tay = 

and talent. Either] can or I can’ 
serve a merchant, The merchant I can servecan 


: 





3388 sssenegssesssaseseec 
88S3383338328338883S388s 


re business bet- 
ter advertisi ORAS. F._JO Suite 
101 World rid Building. New York. 
000000000 00 000000 00000000000000 
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Too careful to find out the truth. 


THE WEEKLY RECORD. 
CO-OPERATIVE FARMER. 


Sussex, N. B., September 27, 1897. 


Editor AMERICAN NEWsPAPER Directory, New York: 

Dear Sir—Weinclose herewith a statement of circulation of our two issues, 
and hope you will give us a correct rating in next issue of your publication. 

In our opinion the reason you are so sharply criticised by many is that you 
are too careful to find out the truth to suit them. 
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saat Tema coyraphe to order. "Outline 


cuts in stock. KL OOREAN, , 150 Nagsan St., N. 
Ow f for a good holiday trad ie. Bend mea 


¥. 
$2 


wail end Bt da’ ‘and I will write four 
etn that will will warm them up. 
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.THE SIMPLE TRUTH. 


—This_ advertisement is an experi- 
ment, We don’t know whether it will 
usornot. We hope it will. This is 
A can truth be said of any 


advertisemen its we will prepare 
or you Gt you poem Na unity) 
rae thay may note They 
than those y 


rs, and for 

vriter of ores ep 

— The - vertizements ene store artist, 
e ty a “yp ES — 

news; paper arti 

tor. e character motte the Py 

tor. ant the price the advertiser 

wishes on7 ee artistil- 

lustrates ——— 


—We believe we Can turn out as at- 
ad d 
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fig st | 
stastetetccntanrantace 


of = shrewd co 4 4 


tisers. We believe we can 


Tell ba FR sat phe and weil ewillt in ery: rin 
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ou nothing. 
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‘anderbilt Building, New York City. 4 









W WHY SHOULD You 
EMPLOY 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES! 


That is what I have been trying for five years 
to teil you in ’ INK. 

I have told it effectively enough to gain for 
myself quite a satisfactory business, but a busi. 
rt ee ee 


Every good advertising specialist ought to 
have offered him more work than he can possi- 
bly execute. y 

There are only a few good advertising special- 
ists—only a very few who really know their 
business. ee 

There are tens of thousands of good busines 
men who need their servi 

The need is much greatar than the mppiy 


Nearly every business 1 man will admit that his 
advertising and printed matter should be better 
than it is, 

Nearly every one will admit that it does not 
receive proper attention. 

Nearly every one will admit that he personally 
has not the time to give it proper attention. 

Nearly every one will admit that he has not 
had the training necessary to make him master 
of the‘processes of engraving, printing, electro- 
typing, binding and lithographing. 

Nearly every one will admit that whatever 
ability he may originally have had as a writer 
has been seriously impaired by neglect. 

Nearly every one will admit that persistent 
thought and effort in one line are essentiai to 
any great degree of success in that line. 

A man who devotes himself to one distinct line 
of business is a specialist. 

bad 
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a a in dry goods; 
an iron ‘® plano manatactaser ; ; 4a 
jobber of ; a ‘maker of furniture. 


If the typewriter ebiete for awhile and 
movecs, coal for a while he would do neither 


if th: ‘ths rtist nr of the time he of the time and 
° would be neither 
f a merchant or makes or sells 
for 9 “ive days sand a4 be vertises in wes rem- 
—_ 08 ne mer } @ successful mer- 
" wane any fe ae ertising will be ex- 
That <s the reason he should “ employ Charles 
Austin Bates.” 


else tan nd years I ea studied precious little 
I know type and ink and words and engraving 
= paper and paint in all their many combina- 
ions. 
That is the mechanical "gy advertising. 


have ‘tagiony schemes, 
— 
1 pare provided myself “with every facility for 
he ration of effective ad 
mai 
‘You don’t know what S sneem by that. I'll try 
to tell you at another ti 
Have I told you wy aie should employ me! 
Rave J given you th the'reagon you want? 


Write to me about oy. cover design for 
Art and business writing bg business 
artand bu of 
HARLES AUSTIN B. te 
Vanderbilt Buildi ng, 
New York. 
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|? WAS A WISE MAN who said: 
“Leave nothing to what is called 


‘luck,’ and you will generally be what 


,»” 





is called ‘lucky. 
So in advertising. 
Take every possible precaution that will assure 
success. Secure the best advertise- 
ment obtainable — the one of all others 


that will be most likely to bring you 





business. 

Then see that it goes in the right mediums— 
the papers that will bring you the 
largest returns. Be sure that you pay 


no more than a fair price for your 





space and that no one takes advan- 
tage of your inexperience. 

By giving painstaking care to all 
of these essentials you will probably 


find that you will have “good luck” 





in advertising. The difference in ex- 
pense between doing a thing right and doing it 
wrong is not usually considerable — it 
is certainly worth looking after in ad- 


vertising. We will advise with you 





on any of these points. 






Melted 





Correspond 
Address 


THE GEO. P. ROWELL ADVERTISING COMPANY, 
10 SP"UCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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IN GIVING THANKS FOR YOUR BLESSINGS, DON’T FORGET THE CRITI. 
CISMS YOU HAVE RECEIVED.—JV. Y. Jndependent. 
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Tue Nationat ApvEeRTISER champions the cause of publishers who will not tell their 
circulation, and says that ‘the severest strictures on it (the “‘ American Newspaper Di- 
rectory ’’) came from publishers that had made a statement, but were unable to get it into 
the mis-Directory unless they paid for it.’’ 

Any one who knows anything about the “‘ American Newspaper Directory,’’. knows 
that a statement of this sort is utterly absurd. A circulation rating in this Directory may 
be had by any publisher who will simply state how many copies he printed of every issue 
for a full year, and who will, with a pen, date and sign his name to the statement,— 
Printers’ Ink, 

THE NATIONAL ADVERTISER has contended, and still contends, that a 
publisher can not get a correct statement of his circulation in the Rowell mis- 
directory, such as will not do him an injustice, except by paying for it.* It is 
true, that by compliance with certain cast iron rules, he may get a certain kind 
of rating, but most publishers do not care for that kind. As the mis-directory 
is now run, it contains not what the publisher wants, nor what the advertiser 
wants, but what Mr. Rowell wants. The only statements from publishers 
that Mr. Rowell will accept as final are likely to do the publisher more harm 
than good, and are certain to mislead the advertiser. What the advertiser 
wants is.a statement of present circulation, and that is what the newspaper 
wants. Mr. Rowell alone, for reasons best known to himself, insists upon 
past circulation. A paper has a circulation of 50,000, and has had it for three 
months. Previously its circulation was much smaller. A compliance with 
Rowell’s rule of yearly averages would, in this instance, work a great injus- 
tice. Thecirculars and other advertising matter sent out by the publisher give 
present circulation, which is what the advertiser wants, and, at the same time, 
the mis-directory makes the publisher out a liar by giving averages into which 
circulation of eighteen months ago enters, 

Everybody is familiar with the trick of the petifogging lawyer who insists 
upon categorical answers for the purpose of confusing witnesses. The ques- 
tion is asked, ‘* Have you ever been in jail? answer simply yes or no.”” The 
man answers “‘ yes,” and is not allowed to explain that he was the prison chap- 
lain or a physician on professional duty, or a public officer ora visitor. Rowell’s 
method is the same. What is your average circulation for the past year? In 
vain the publisher offers to tell what his circulation is to-day. The Grand 
Mogul of the mis-directory is inflexible. Is it a wonder that so few publishers 
are willing to furnish detailed statements? It is creditable to the good sense 
of American publishers as a body that they are not willing to comply with the 
Rowell rules. — 7he National Advertiser. 


* The editor of the National Advertiser does not mean that by paying money to the 
Directory a publisher can influence the Directory rating ; but refers tothe permission given 
every publi to suppl t the Directory’s stat by a st t of his own, which 
may have a position immediately following the Directory description of the paper, but must 
be preceded by the word Advertisement, to make it plain to the reader that the added mat- 
ter is the publisher’s stat t, and not the Directory’s. These statements are inserted in 
two lines or less for one dollar, and the publisher may occupy all the space he cares to pay 
for at fifty cents a line. 

It is true that what the advertiser wants is not the circulation for last year. Neither 
does he care particularly to know what was yesterday’s issue. What he és interested to 
know is the issue of to-morrow or for a year to come; but as this can not be foretold with 
accuracy, the advertiser likes to know what has been the issue between two specified dates, 
because he thinks he can judge the future issue by the past better than by any other sort 
of information, 

When the publisher is able to point to the Directory and say, ‘* That cor- 
rectly reports what my circulation was at the time specified, but now it is 
greater,”” the advertiser will generally believe him; but the publisher who 
habitually hides his circulation figures for the past year is pretty uniformly in 
the habit of misrepresenting his issue to-day and overestimating the extent of it 


for next month or next year. 
MORAL: 
There is no Newspaper Directory but THE Directory and 
the American Newspaper Directory is IT. 
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It has been our observation that the paper which was 
honest in giving its circulation in form as required by the 
Directory has never had cause for complaint. The paper 
which does not do this, either from neglect or dishonest 
motives, is the one which has a complaint to register. 

—The Nebraska Editor, October, 1897. 
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THe S.C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 
ects AeanTe FenesEm sovre 
Treune Bul Lome, nee osm 


RECEIVED 
NOV 9 1997 


GED, P, ROWELL & GO, 


Sew York, Wov. Sth,1s97 

Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 

10 Spruce. St», B.¥.C}ty. 
Gentlemen: 

Mr. R. P. Murdock, business senager of The Wichita Eagle writes as followsse 

“They may say.what they please atout Rowell and his mefhodé, but if all the 
publishers of Directories were as thorough in their investigations and as fearless in 
their statements, it would be much better both for the advertiser and the legitimate 


publishers. The publishers, whether they like Mr. Rowell or not, must admit that ade 
vertisers and edvertising S6eubs are controlled largely by bis ratings." 


Yours very truly, 
The S. C. Beckwith Spec ig) 
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Advertisers and 
Advertising Agents are 
controlled by its ratings. 
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in Kansas City: 
and considerable of it, 


NOT ANCIENT HISTORY, | 


j nning November 2lst th 
Important News to Advertisers. _, ,,Bosinning Novem TIMES, he Gants 


i Pawnee, Reno, Stafford, Edwards 5 
Extended Fast Mail Service for Be Ren ee roan t 


THE KANSAS CITY TIMES. Worth: Tes the tone oy ore nae 


The early morning train service, which began July Ist of this year, covered only agmal 
TIMEs has gained in m ny new subscriptions since that time in this territory; that, with the 
fact that this new territory is TIMES country by virtue of the same political complexion, will 


THE KANSA§ 


Pre-eminent in the West and Southwest as the advertiser’s best medium. Western in senti 
of this section, and has a larger personal following than any Western paper. If you want must 


SWORN CIRCULATION—THE PAPER’S PROOP. day's issue Was 23,020¢ 


Net Paid Circulation—No Press-Room Secrets—Books months). 
Wide Open—A Record of First Nine Months of 1897. Business Manager The 


Strate oF Missouri, 
County of Jackson, Personally appeared before 
me Frank P. Fuoss, of Kansas City, Missouri, who, 
being duly sworn, according to law, says that he is the 
Business Manager of THE KANSAS CITY TIMES, 
and that of his own knowledge the total issue of the 
above-named paper, after deducting exchanges, adver- Gentlemen—About 
tisers’ copies, dead-head copies and copies returned (be- ment in THE K 3A 
ing the net paid circulation shown by the net cash 
receipts of the cash book of The Times Publishing 
Company, of Kansas City, Missouri) from Jan. 1, 1897, advertisement two 
to June 30, 1897, inclusive, were 22,387 copies average careful record of the sales i 
issue for each day of said period (being a period of six enabled to do this them 
months), and from July 1, 1897, to Sept. 30, 1897, in- of each ad was different. 
clusive, the net paid daily average circulation for each for two months: 





The above statement shows the returns Mr. Mayor r- ceived from THE TIMES exe 
of the World by almost 300 per cent, the Star by just 400 per cent and the Journal by 2,600 


Tribune Bldg., New York. THE S. C. BECK 
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23,020 
copies 
daily. 
THE FACTS OF TO-DAY 


nin No.7, between Kansas City, Mo., and La Junta, Colo., will cover, for early delivery 
of the afternoon papers, the following Kansas cuunties: Harvey, Rice, bart_n, 














Kearney and Hamilton, and as far west as La Junta, Colo. 
Kansas and Galveston, Tex., train, which starts from Newton, Kan., south weoum 
thence on the ain Hine of the Santa Fe through Oklahoma and as far south a; 


wtthis territory for early delivery—only as far as Newton, Kan., on the west—yet THE 
fee of Nov. 2lst, covering more than four times the area of the present service, and the 


ITY TIMES 


in policy and Western in location, THE TIMES voices the popular tenets and beliefs 
mustincl de THE KANSAS CITY TIMES. 


eing i KANSAS CITY TIMES, direct ord 

SP rUOsS Kansas City World, Bos 
nates ’ y Star, 13 
Publishing Company. Kansas City Journal, 2 ‘* re 

At the end of two months | discontinued the ads in 
the Star and Journal, as they did not pay, and con- 
tinued the ad in THE TIMES. Up to the present 
date the record stands: 


pt. 29, 1897. KANSAS CITY TIMES, 77 direct orders. 
Y, Mo, STATE oF Missouri, } 


TIMES, Joural County of Jackson, Henry A. Mayor, of Kansas 
in the Kansas City City, Missouri, of lawful age, being duly sworn, says 
paper published the that the statement printed above is correct. 
ich time | kept a (Signed) HENRY A. MAYOR, 
sales iy each paper. | was Subscribed and sworn to before me this 29th day of 
he matey as the phraseology September, 1897. 


lowing is the record [seat.] CHAS. W. LAKE, Notary Public. 
My commission expires Jan. 25, 1899. 

‘returns of allother Kansas City dailies by fully S314 per cent; exceeded the returns 
Want results you must include THE KANSAS CITY TIMES. 


AL AGENCY, The Rookery, Chicago. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


ft ae wer Wednesday. Tencents a copy. 
a pee five dollarsa year, in advance. 

Six dol! a hundred. No back num 
For ten do! 
be given, coveri 
date to (Jan 





copies for $30, or a larger number at same . 
Pui desiring to subscribe for PRint- 

tks’ Ink for the benefit of advg. ns may, 
on ion, obtain special confidential terms. 
any person who has not paid for it is re- 

curving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
bed in his Every Ps is stopped 

‘or. 


su name. 
at the expiration of the time 
Oscar Herzserc, Managing Editor. 
Prrer Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce Street. 
Lonpon Acent, F. W. Sears, so-s2 Ludgate 
Hill, E. C. 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 24, 1897. 


THE Show Window is the name of 
a new monthly publication issued at 
1130 Caxton Building, Chicago, at $1 
a year. It is devoted to window dress- 
ing, and is excellently printed and il- 
lustrated. 


A MAN who has just returned from 
Chicago tells PRINTERS’ INK that now- 
adays the Chicago /ourvnal is one of 
the great papers of that city ; that it 
is at present printing one hundred and 
nineteen thousand copies daily, and is 
a clean, bright, snappy paper. 


THAT a modern dry goods advertise- 
ment ever appears in a weekly paper 
at the present day, is owing solely to 
the survival of an old-time idea that 
the weekly must possess some special 
value. All the a of every-day 
experience go to show that it does not. 


A NOVELTY in’ business cards is to 
have them made of aluminum. So 
prepared, they much resemble silver 
satin, and are most pleasing to the 
eye. Messrs. Raymond and Gottlob, 
831 Broadway, New York, manufact- 
ure them,and will make them for about 
thirty dollars a thousand. The price 
is not much of an inducement, of course, 
but the cards themselves are tantaliz- 
ingly attractive. 











It must be borne in mind that in 
these days of one-cent papers and 
cheap subscription rates the daily pa- 
per penetrates every town and hamlet 
within ten hours by rail of the place of 
publication. Wherever there is a 
chance for the general advertiser to sell 
goods the people buy daily papers.— 

. #, Draper. 
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DR. KENNEDY AGAIN, 


The following is an interesting let. 
ter from a country paper of unusual 
excellence. PRINTERS’ INK will com- 


Pt ment upon it, point by point : 


Office of 
** THe Monrror-Recister.” 
Benj. Patterson, Editor and Proprietor, 
Established 1869. 
Published every Friday, at $1 a year. 
Woopnstowy, N. J., Nov. rr, 1897, 
Editor of Printers Ink: 

We have received a_ proposition from the 
Dr. David Kennedy Corporation, of Ron- 
dout, N. Y., similar to that which you repro- 
duce in Printers’ Ink this week from the 
Mountaineer, of Gorham, H., except 
that they offer us $30 instead of $24. 

If the Mountaineer was worth $24, 
the offer to the Monitor-Register, to be 
in proportion, should have been $36 
or $48, but in issuing advertising pro- 
= ape proportions are not sustained, 

he advertiser does not so much con- 
sider what the space is worth, but 
rather what he is likely to have to pay 
for it, and the larger circulation pretty 
uniformly gets the lower price 
thousand copies or fractions thereof. 

In your comment on the offer you say that 
no local paper with sense and gumption will 
accept it, which is true, and at the same time 
Say it is as much as the judicious advertiser 
can afford to pay. Isthat so? Arid if so, 
how is it that advertising is not worth as 
much in country weeklies; per thousand cir- 
culation, as in more pretentious publications? 

There are few better advertising 
mediums in proportion to circulation 
than the well-printed country paper 
that keeps its local columns free from 

id puffs and its advertising columns 

rom standing unchanged electrotypes 
and unseasonable home advertising, 
both of which go to show that the 
publisher and his home customer each 
put a low value on its advertising space. 

Is there not a recognized standard of value 
per line per thousand circulation? 

No, there is no such recognized 
standard of value, although on a yearly 
advertisement an eighth of a cent @ 
line for each 1,000 copies printed is 
generally thought to be cheap. ‘This 
would be at the rate of $1.17 per inch 

r year, or $1.75 per inch in a paper 
ike the Monitor-Register having 1,500 
circulation. 

And if so, isn’t the thousand circulation of 
the country weekly as valuable as the city 
daily or the high-class magazine? 

Advertising space in the country 
weekly is more valuable than in the 
one-cent city daily, copy for copy, but 
not more valuable than in the two oF 
three or five-cent daily, and not half so 
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valuable, copy for copy, asin the high- 
class magazine, 


Are not a large percentage of the readers 
of the latter those who reside in the country ? 

The majority of the readers of mag- 
azines reside in cities and villages. 
Magazines are taken by those who are 
habitual readers of daily papers. Still 
there is a percentage of magazine read- 
ers among populations wholly rural. 

Your criticisms in this and other instances 
have frequently raised the query in my mind 
as to whether Printers’ Ink was doing jus- 
tice to this large class of publishers, or 
whether it exists alone for the benefit of ad- 
vertisers and the larger publications that are 
able to use its columns. 

PRINTERS’ INK exists exclusively for 
the benefit of advertisers. 

How do you reconcile such a position with 
the statement made in the page advertise- 
ments of the Atlantic Coast Lists that appear 
weekly in Printers’ Inx, setting forth the 
excellence of an advertisement in this list of 
weekly papers? 

The Atlantic Coast Lists consist of 
many hundreds of local papers banded 
together. They have all the excel- 
lence belonging to the home, village 
or county seat paper. One side of 
every one being printed in a city at a 
central office, the advertiser can use 
the combination at a price that would 
not pay the individual publishers for 
handling his matter. By means of 
‘patent inside’? combinations the 
smal] advertiser may test the supposed 
peculiar excellence of papers of this 
sort ata price that he may hope may 
bring them into competition with sin- 
gle papers of great issue. 

So far as the Monitor-Register is con- 
cerned, we want to say that it is published 
in one of the best rural sections in the 
United States, among as thrifty a class of 
— as can found, well-to-do as a rule, 
and whose purchasing power is — to any 
similar number to be found anywhere in the 
country, the cities not excepted. We have 
no strikes, neither are we bothered with 
soup houses in the winter to maintain our 
poor and shiftless. Our ple are gener- 
ally comfortable livers, have the average 
allotment of money per year to spend, and 
we maintain that the 1,525 subscribers of the 
Monitor-Register are as good possible buyers 
as any other equal number in city or coun- 
try, and therefore should entitle the paper to 
a fair rate per line per thousand circulation 
with any other publication. We venture the 
assertion that the country residents, buyer 
with buyer, are the equal of those who reside 
in the cities, 

This is all true as gospel. 

And hence the country weekly has a clien- 
tele, because of its more careful readin; 
(while the city daily is hastily read om 
tossed aside) that renders its columns valu- 
able, in proportion to charges for advertising 
space, to the advertiser. 

It is more valuable than the cheap, 
badly printed dailies, but not more 
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valuable than the Brooklyn Zagi, In- 
dianapolis Vews, Milwaukee Wiscon- 
sin, Washington Star, New York Post 
and similar dailies of high grade that 
go into homes. 

We inclose the Dr, K dy propositi: 
and should be glad to see this matter com- 
mented on, for the enlightenment of our 
large fraternity and better understanding be- 
tween them and the general advertiser. 

Very truly, Benj. PATTERSON, 





———_+pe—___ 

THE only thing that makes our superb 
monthly magazines worth more to an 
advertiser per line per thousand copies 
issued than newspapers is the superior 
excellence of the paper and _ illustra- 
tions, These cause them to be in- 
trinsically worth a greater sum of 
money, and there is a consequent great- 
er probability of copies being pre- 
served and looked at several times. A 
monthly like Com/fort, or the agricult- 
ural monthlies sold for a cent, or two 
cents, or five, gets no more atten- 
tion from a reader and is worth 
no more to an advertiser, per thousand 
issues, than a daily paper sold at a 
similar price and presenting an appear 
ance equally creditable. 


THE advertising of the New York 
Telephone Co., in the New York daily 
papers, is well written, wel) displayed 
and altogether attractive. It is to be 
noted in these advertisements that 
every one gives a reasonable reason 
why the reader should employ the tele- 
phone service. From a large number 
of advertisements this reasonable qual- 
ity is lacking. Who has not read an 
advertisement, and thought after read- 
ingit: ‘* Well, supposing this to be so, 
what of it?” But any one who reads 
the advertisements of the New York 
Telephone Co. will have to admit 
that each and every one of them 
makes a point, and makes it well. 
Advertisement writers and other stu- 
dents of advertising will do well to ex- 
amine the announcements of the New 
York Telephone Co. At the present 
time there is no advertising being done 
in New York City that is better done. 


THAT the daily newspaper is the 
best advertising medium is a proposi- 
tion disputed by no one.—Z. F. Dra- 
pere 

THE object of advertising is not so 
much to sell an article that everybody 
wants, as to make everybody want an 
article that the advertiser sells.— 
Natchez Democrat. 
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DEPARTMENT 


OF CRITICISM. 


‘By Charles Austin ‘Bates. 


supe to tte Gapastnent afr nee book! 


PRINTERS’ INK may 
| ses or or plans =< ne for advertiaing. As - many as — 


will receive 


full, honest, ph 
pays the freight.” 





I have received from the Pierce 
School, of Philadelphia, the most im- 
pressive advertisement I ever saw of a 
business college. 

It is in the shape of a pamphlet that 
I suppose would be called a catalogue. 
The pages are about six inches square, 
and there are seventy-two of them. 

The book has the distinct advantage 
of feeling heavy in the hand. Even 
before you look at it it feels as if it 
amounted to something. 

The cover is a combination of buff, 
gold and purple. The text inside is 
printed in purple. 

The information about the faculty, 
terms, etc., is given in an ample, con- 
vincing way, and is arranged so that 
reference to it is easy. 

The first really striking thing in the 
book is the page about the “‘ Pierce 
School Alumni.’’ Other business 
schools may have alumni associations, 
but if they have I have never heard of 
them. This isa remarkably good idea. 
It shows that the school has been in 
existence for a long time—that it has a 
solid foundation. It shows that the 
graduates of the school think well of it, 
and continue to think well of it year 
after year. It strengthens the impres- 
sion that the school is an institution 
rather than a mere money-making 
scheme. many business colleges 
have been operated by irresponsible 
‘‘fakirs” that the reliable schools 
should do all that they can to impress 
people with their solidity and responsi- 
bility. 

The next striking thing about the 
book, and, in fact, the most striking 
feature of all, is a report of the gradu- 
ation day exercises of the thirty-first 
class on Friday, January 15, 1897. 

In this report, which occupies thirty- 
two of the seventy-two pages in the 
book, is given the programme, which 
consisted of musical selections by an 
orchestra, and addresses by Honorable 
Theodore Roosevelt and by Reverend 
Dr. A. J. Palmer. 

The presiding officer was Mr. Charles 
F. Warwick, mayor of Philadelphia. 

There is more evidence of solidity, 
responsibility and reliability, for these 


men certainly would not lend their 
names to an undeserving institution, 

Following the programme is a list of 
the graduates, numbering 201. Then 
there is a page with the pictures of the 
prominent men assisting in the exer. 
cises. Then follows a verbatim report 
of the exercises, including the complete 
text of Mr. Roosevelt’s and Dr, 
Palmer’s addresses. 

Now, I had never heard of the ex- 
istence of the Pierce School until I re- 
ceived this catalogue. I had never 
heard even its name. Now that I have 
glanced through the catalogue and read 
several pages I am satisfied that itis a 
good school. I feel sure that it is one 
of the best business schools in the 
country. I feel sure that any young 
man, or young woman, who attends 
this school will be the bettér for it. I 
am sure that the school is not run sim- 
ply and entirely for the money there 
may be in it. If I had occasion to use 
a business school I should use the 
Pierce School. If I had occasion to 
recommend a business school I should 
recommend the Pierce School. 

If there isanything more that a book- 
let about a school can do, I should like 
to know what it is. 

It would be a good thing for the 
young people of the country if Mr. 
Roosevelt’s address could be placed in 
the hands of every one of them. It is 
the best and most sensible talk to young 
men and women that I ever heard or 
read, 

I don’t know whether the Pierce 
School is prepared to send these books 
to inquirers, but if I was a reader of 
this article I would be an inquirer for 
a book. ie gd 

*.% 
CLEVELAND, Nov. 12, 1897. 
Mr. ia harles Austin Bates, care of PRINT- 

ERs’ Inx, New York (ity: 

Noting your invitation extended in Print- 
ERs’ Ink for submitting booklets, advertisin; 
literature, etc., for your criticism therein, I 
take the liberty of inclosing to you my 
let on ** Brotherhoods,”’ which I wrote some 
time ago, and as desirous of etting out a 
new edition, I should particularly consider it 
at this time a favor if you would pass upon 
the booklet, as it may give me some ideas as 
to its improvement. 


My incentive in issuing this little booklet 




















was, in a measure, to counteract the antign- 
thy that seems inherent in capitalistic circles 
against organized labor. I have endeavored 
in this booklet to hold aloof the high-class 
organizations of railroad men from the lower 
rades of our social strata, which make up 
the miners, puddlers, dock roust-abouts, 
strikers and the disgruntled followers of cer- 
tain anarchistic leaders. Have I done it ? 

I also call your attention to a circular de- 
scriptive of these publications in as terse form 
as I felt it could be prepared, and does it give 
the advertiser a conception of the whole 
without burdening him with a big bundle of 
sample copies? 

These publications were never introduced 
into the advertising world until I took hold 
of them, gathering them up from time to 
time for the past ten years, and about three 

ears ago organizing them into ‘ Gates’ 
List of Railroad Employee Magazines.” 
They are an innovation in the advertising 
field, and I felt that explanatory literature 
was necessary to go sy, | with my solicita- 
tions, which must be so brief and pointed 
that the advertiser can get an idea at a casual 
glance without om it down from long 
and well-settled prejudices against class pub- 
lications. 

I think you have something here to discuss 
that you have not touched upon before, and 
I believe it will be of interest to the thou- 
sands of readers of Printers’ Ink. 

Hoping you will take same up very soon 
for my individual benefit in preparing new 
matter, I remain yours very truly, 

W. N. Gates, Manager. 

Mr. Gates has certainly gotten to- 
gether a group of papers that should 
be very valuable to a great many ad- 
vertisers, In fact, I have come in con- 
tact with several advertisers within the 
last year who have wished to reach 
just exactly the class of readers repre- 
sented by these publications. 

Just how influential these papers are 
with their readers no one can tell, but 
personally I believe it to be great. 

The booklet mentioned in the letter 
is a very nicely printed affair of eight 
pages and cover, which doesn’t inter- 
est me half as much as does the one- 
sheet circular which accompanies Mr. 
Gates’ letter. 

Thiscircular gives a list of his papers, 
with the statement that the total month- 
ly circulation is 209,100. ‘The circu- 
lar is dated January I, ‘97, and you 
will note that in the letter dated 
November 12, '97, the circulation is 
quoted as 194,750, showing a small 
loss of circulation since the first of the 
year. 

In addition to this, the circular says 
that The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in its annual report showed 
that there were 873,602 employees on 
the railroads of the United States, rep- 
resenting an aggregate p oulation of 
Over 3,500,000 dependes on this 
labor. 

Mr. Gates further says; ‘‘ Thisenor 
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mous clientele is only reached directly 
through the publications owned or con- 
trolled by railroad employees ; a class 
of bright, progressive people, well and 
regularly paid, and proverbially cash 
buyers. ‘The reading value is of a 
higher ratio than any other class of 
media published in the country, for the 
reasons that their readers are either 
joint owners or contributors; the maga- 
zines go to their homes and all the 
prominent stations and Y, M. C. A. 
reading-rooms throughout the United 
States and Canada, and are read by 
more people per single copy, in and out 
of railroad service, than any five of the 
standard magazines issued.” 

This is large talk, but it is not un- 
believable. Of course, the question 
which the advertiser must consider is, 
to what extent these railroad people are 
reached by general publications? There 
are certain lines of goods that can be 
profitably advertised in these papers 
that could not be profitably advertised 
in others, Take, for instance, the 
particular kinds of clothing, shoes or 
watches that would appeal to railroad 
men. 

The general advertiser of some arti- 
cle that is of universal consumption, 
the sale of which is not confined to rail- 
road people, might find the advertising 
in these publications in part wasted. 

It seems to me that distinct class 
publications should appeal for their ad- 
vertising almost wholly to those who 
wish to reach their own class and 
practically no other. The advertiser 
who is using the great monthly maga- 
zines and the daily papers of the 
country must of necessity reach the 
greater portion of the higher grade of 
railroad employees. 

I imagine that there are few, if 
any, passenger conductors who do not 
read daily papers. A locomotive engi- 
neer may be expected to be a reader 
of daily papers, and of monthly maga- 
zines of various sorts. He is in receipt 
of an income very much larger than the 
average. He makes more money than 
even the best class of clerks and book- 
keepers. He must necessarily be a 
man of considerable intelligence. If 
he is reached by the literary magazines 
and the daily papers it is possible that 
it would be a waste of money reaching 
him in the railroad publications. 

Mr. Gates has not sent me his rate- 
card, but I will hazard the guess that 
this 194,0C0 circulation will cost the 
advertiser a good deal more than 
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194,000 circulation in the Century, or 
Philadelphia Record, or McClure's or 
Munsey’s. 1 don’t think it is worth 
much more, if any more, to the general 
advertiser. It is worth a great deal 
more to the man who wants particular- 
ly to reach railroad men, and for this 
man the circulation of A/unsey’s or 
McClure’s does not begin to be worth 
what it costs. 

These railroad publications ought to 
stand on about the same footing as the 
trade paper, and the trade paper has 
no business with general advertising. 

I think it is always a mistake for a 
paper representing a distinct class to 
attempt to reach the general adver- 
tiser. The trade paper rate is gener- 
ally low enough for the advertisers who 
really belong init. It is always too 
high for the general advertiser. 

Take, for instance, the dental paper 
Items of Interest, which claims, and 
probably has, 15,000 circulation. Its 
rate last year was $15 a page. This 


rate was afterwards raised to $25 a 
page, and there was a further attempt 
to raise it to $60 a page. 
what the rate is now. 
For any one who wishes to sell goods 


I don’t know 


to dentists, 15,000 circulation in a 
paper that dentists read and respect is 
possibly worth $60. To the general 
advertiser the space is certainly not 
worth $60. 

In Jiems of Interest for October I 
notice a quarter page ad of John H. 
Woodbury. Now, if Mr. Woodbury 
pays $15 for that quarter page he cer- 
tainly has not made a good investment. 
I doubt if it would be a good invest- 
ment for him to pay as much as $5 for 
it, because for $5 he can get over 
25,000 circulation in McClure’s Maga- 
zine, and for his purpose I don’t see 
that one intelligent reader is any more 
desirable than another. I should say 
that one reader of McClure’s was 
worth just as much as one reader of 
Items of Interest, and in this connec- 
tion there is another thought in favor 
of the general magazine for the gen- 
eral advertiser. 

The trade paper isread almost always 
simply by the one man who receives it. 
His family has nothing to do with it— 
isn’t interested in it—doesn’t care any- 
thing about it—never reads it. /tems 
of Interest goes to the dentist’s office 
and he looks at it. McClure’s goes to 
the dentist’s home, if his home is sep- 
arate from his office, or into his living 
rooms, atany rate. There it may be 
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read by three or four members of his 
family (the theory it is that is read by 
five). Therefore, it would seem that 
each thousand circulation of M/cClure’s 
ought to be worth three or four times 
as much as each thousand of /tems of 
Interest, and yet the general advertiser 
is asked to pay at least five or six times 
as much for the less valuable space. 
Ivory Soap occupies the inside back 
cover of tems of Interest for Qctober. 
If Procter & Gamble pay what this 
space would be worth to a manufacturer 
of denta! goods, they pay too much for 
it. With their other advertising they 
undoubtedly reach most of the readers 
of Ztems of Interest. In other words, 
they can get along without it, and when 
a man can get along without a thing 
he certainly should not be expected to 
pay an inordinately high price for it. 
*, 


The handsomest catalogue that I 
have seen for many days is that of the 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., of Baltimore. 

It is printed by the Heintzemann 
Press, of Boston. 

It is not only fine—it is gorgeous, 
To be sure, the young woman on the 
cover has wooden arms, but then per- 
haps that never will be generally 
noticed. 

The cover presents a color combi- 
nation of varying shades of brown, 
running clear into bright yellow, and 
there is quite a good deal of gold used 
on it. I believe that the money spent 
for gold on a catalogue cover is usually 
money well invested. It gives an ap- 
pearance of richness that can be had in 
no other way. 

The inside of this catalogue is 
printed in olive green, black and red, 
It has a good many little ornamental 
designs, and the goods of the com- 
pany are shown in very handsome 
half-tones from wash drawings. 

It is a pleasure to handle this cata- 
logue, and it must necessarily be 
effective with the people who are in- 
terested in the goods it advertises. I 
don’t think I shall ever be interested in 
them, and yet the catalogue is so hand- 
some that while I have had it on my 
desk for a couple of months, I have 
not been quite able to bring myself to 
the point of throwing it into the waste- 
basket. 

The manufacturer who has made a 
catalogue so handsome that it will be 
preserved merely for its appearance 
has taken a long step toward success. 
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A store that has several departments 
can’t afford to consider them together 
as one business. For instance, a store 
which keeps clothing, shoes, hats, and 
men’s furnishing goods, ought to em- 
ploy some system of bookkeeping by 
which these departments are as muc 
as possible made to stand on their own 
bases. Where ail these departments 
are considered as one, how are you to 
know from which of them you are 
making your money, and from which 

of them your losses? The secret of 
doing a successful business, is to have 
every department in your store carried 
on so that you will be able to discrimi- 
nate the gains of one department from 
the losses of the other, and you will 
have. an opportunity to improve the 
department that is behind and still 
further strengthen the department that 
is ahead. A merchant in Boston, 
Mass., recently asked me why it was 
that his profits were not as good as 
they ought to be. From year to year 
he did a large amount of business, but 
at the end of each season he was dis- 
appointed in the results accomplished. 
In looking over the facts of the case, I 
found that he did not know whether 
the dry goods end, or the carpet end, 
or the furniture end of his store was 
ahead or behind. It did not take me 
very long before I discovered that the 
carpet man was the mischief maker in 
the profits. From year to year his 
stock had been losing money, and off- 
setting the profit that the furniture 
man and dry goods man had been mak- 
ing. This had never been discovered, 
simply because the merchandise, and 
the expenses, and profits, had all been 
lumped in the bookkeeping. 

I believe it is the correct practice to 
carry in your stock the goods for which 
there is the most demand amongst 
your customers. However, do not 
forget that in your line there are, per, 
haps, a number of things which are 
considered staples which you must 
have, although there may be no very 
great demand for them. For instance, 
a grocery store does not sell a very 
great amount of pepper in comparison 


with the amount of sugar, flour and 
other staples that they sell, and yet a 
grocery store that did not carry pepper 
would be considered a laughing stock. 
A men’s furnishing store may seldom 
have a call for balbriggan haif hose, 


h and yet I believe that balbriggan half 


hose is a staple that every furnishing 
store ought to have. They may not 
sell as many balbriggan half hose as 
they do of fancies or plain colors, but 
the furnishing store that does not carry 
balbriggan half hose at all is likely to 
be laughed at when the balbriggan 
hose man comes in. It often is better 
to be out of anything else, rather than 
out of the goods which are usually 
considered absolute necessities in your 
line. 
ne 

How to be economical is the most 
difficult question that the good business 
man has to deal with. Itis the easiest 
thing in the world to cut off this or 
that expense, or to say where money 
can be saved, but money-saving is not 
always economy, in that the merchant 
sometimes loses more by his money- 
saving than he makes, 

There are few merchants who have 
correct ideas as to what real economy 
is, and those who have correct opinions 
upon this subject find the theory a very 
difficult one to practice. 

To be truly economical, a store must 
not be stingy when it comes to paying 
for necessary expenses, but must avoid 
all those which are unnecessary, in the 
sense-of not adding to the store’s good. 

A storekeeper can be over economic- 
al, just as easily as he can be not 
economical enough. I have seen a 
great many good things spoiled for the 
lack of a little additional expense. 

A storekeeper believes, of course, 
that he should have plenty of light in 
his place of business, so he puts in two 
or three extra windows on one side of 
his building, and then fails to get the 
value and full benefit of this, through 
carelessness in keeping the windows 
washed. You will say at once that it 
is a very foolish merchant indeed who 
would do such a thing, but perhaps 
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you are doing just as foolish a thing in 
some other line. 

You betieve that your store ought to 
have good stationery, and yet you say 
that the ordinary printed letter-head 
answers the same purpose as the better- 
looking lithographed one that costs a 
little more. You believe in display in 
your show windows. You will spend 
several hundred dollars in putting these 
windows in shape, and then instead of 
allowing your window trimmer to give 
his undivided attention to making these 
windows as good as possible, you re- 

uire him to do something else within 

e store, and often let the windows 
become a secondary consideration. 
You have spoiled the perfectness of 
your window display, by saving a few 
hours’ time of your window trimmer. 

This practice of over-economy is dis- 
played in advertising perhaps as fre- 
quently as in anything else. Merchants 
sometimes try to crowd into three 
inches of space the matter that would 
be much improved by using three and 
a half inches. 

These are only some of the difficul- 
ties of economy. Be economical neither 
by over-saving or under-saving. 

My advice to storekeepers, is not to 
buy advertising space that they do not 
want, no matter how cheap they can get 
it. I have seen many a merchant buy 
space in a medium, simply because he 
could pay for it intrade. If the space is 
not good enough to buy for cash, then 
let it alone. Of course, if you really 
want the space andcan make an arrange- 
ment to pay for it in goods, you can do 
so and make a profit on your merchan- 
dise, but do not let the fact that you can 

y for it in merchandise have any effect 
m your decision, as to whether the me- 
dium is a good one to advertise in or 
not. 

* 

One reason why I believe that news- 
— advertising for a retail store is 

tter than any other kind, is because 
such advertising reaches the people who 
read when they are in a reading mood. 
We quite frequently hear the news- 
papers criticised on account of what is 
called waste circulation, but how much 
greater is the waste in any other class 
of mediums? The billboard, thestreet 
car sign, the circular, all go before a 
great many people who do not read. 
Even in this enlightened day it is strange 
what a large class of people there are 
who do not read, or rather they read 
very seldom, and with such an effort 
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that they are not susceptible to printed 
advertising that does not catch them in 
a reading mood, These people who do 
not read are many times well-educated 
people, but their minds are trained in 
such lines that they do not grasp the 
words that pass before their eyes, un- 
less they particularly apply their 
thoughts to the effort of reading. These 
ple do not absorb printed mat- 
ter with which they come in contact, and 
acquire the thought that the printed 
matter is intended to convey only by 
an effort on their part which puts their 
minds in the act of reading. Thus it 
is that the billboard, the circular and 
the car sign are passed without any 
mental action on their part. When 
these very people read the newspaper, 
they are ina reading frame of mind, 
and an advertisement appeals to their 
minds much more quickly and with 
much more effect than the advertise. 
ment which they pass on the street. 
The people who read everything, and 
who naturally absorb the words on the 
signs when they see them in the cars, 
also read the newspaper, and thus the re- 
tail storekeeper reaches all the buying 
classes through the newspaper. 


* 

A shoe merchant in Philadelphia asks 
me to point out the reason for a failure 
of a certain booklet which he issued 
some time ago and mailed to twelve 
thousand people. 

I think the difficulty in this case, is 
the fact that the book was mailed to a 
list of people who were not sufficiently 
interested in the particular store re- 
ferred to, to make them preserve the 
book. There are other reasons, per- 
haps, for this failure, such as the fact 
that the book was not particularly in- 
teresting and was in itself too large 
and expensive a book to bring profit- 
able results when carelessly distributed. 
The main point of the failure we should, 
however, consider in the selection of 
the names. In the first place I have 
not much faith in one-time advertising; 
that is, any kind of an advertisement 
which goes toa person who has not 
previously, or who will probably never 
again, see an advertisement of that 
firm. There are some classes of busi- 
ness in which booklets, if regularly dis- 
tributed, will make the backbone of 
profitable advertising, but I do not be- 
lieve that there is any business where 
one booklet alone will be profitable, 
unless supplemented by other kinds of 
advertising. 




















I should have advised the shoe mer- 
chant in question to only give his book- 
let (which was in reality a catalogue 
showing forty or fifty styles) to those per- 
sons who were already his customers, or 
who might be interested enough in the 
booklet to ask for it. I would use in 
such a case the newspaper as a means 
of getting readers for my booklet. I 
would advertise the fact that I hada 
booklet which I was willing to give free 
to persons who would ask for it. I 
would explain that this booklet con- 
tained a great many points of interest, 
By having people ask for the book, I 
would be toa certain extent sure that 
it got into the hands of peopie who 
would pay some attention to it. 

I do not believe that a catalogue can 
be profitably mailed to a general list of 
names. There are class catalogues 
which can be mailed to the classes to 
which they refer and make profitable 
advertisements. A booklet to be mailed 
to any general list, in order to be 
noticed, must possess two qualities. It 
must be short and it must be very at- 
tractive. The unattractive booklet goes 
into the waste-basket with lightning 


speed. 
+ * 


I have heard some one compare ad- 
vertising to day and night. The suc- 
cessful advertising is the day, and the 
unsuccessful advertising is the night. 
Just the opposites of each other. One 
all brightness, the other all darkness. 
This brings to my mind the thought 
that the darkest time of the night and 
the coldest time of the night is about 3 
a. m., just before the dawning of day. 
So with the advertiser. The darkest 
and most discouraging point of his 
success may be just before the turning 
point when success begins. If the 
world in its revolution should get dis- 
couraged before 3 a. m., because the 
night had been getting colder and 
colder without any sign of improve- 
ment, and would stop its turning, all 
the brightness which is a little distance 
ahead would be lost. If the advertiser 
gets discouraged just before success 
has reached him and discontinues his 
efforts, it would have been better if he 
had never begun. 

Before beginning to advertise any 
article or any business, one should have 
absolute confidence in advertising. One 
should be certain that the methods 
about to be pursued are correct. 

One of the difficulties in getting many 
business men, who are not advertising, 
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to do so is the fact that some men have 
begun to advertise and have found it 
unprofitable, either because they did 
not pursue the right methods, or be- 
cause they did not stick to it long 
enough to demonstrate the value of 
their plans. 
*# # 

I have a great many salespeople em- 
ployed in various stores in different 
cities who write me and tell me their 
troubles. I am always glad to have 
any one do this, no matter what posi- 
tion in life they occupy, provided they 
are connected in some way with the 
retail business. I think that the ad- 
vice that my correspondents most need 
is, ‘* don’t get discouraged.” No mat- 
ter what the difficulties under which 
you may labor, you are in a position to 
succeed if you keep a cheerful coun- 
tenanceand a determined heart. Make 
up your mind that you are not going to 
fail, no matter what the circumstances. 
Take a pride in doing your best to 
bring success out of what may appear 
certain failure. 

A salesman’s success or failure de- 
pends largely upon his own efforts and 
the interest that he puts in the work 
that he has to do. 

It is your business as a salesman to 
know your stock of merchandise. Itis 
your business as a salesman to be able 
to talk about this merchandise so as to 
interest the customer. 

The difficulty with many salesmen 
is that they have too much time on their 
hands. Instead of devoting their spare 
moments to learning more about their 
business and fitting themselves to oc- 
cupy a higher position, they waste the 
time in idle talk and often injure their 
business progressin many ways. 

Don’t be afraid to work. It is an old 
saying, but still a true one, that ‘‘there 
is room at the top.” 

Keep cool when rushed. Try not to 
get rattled, but to treat each customer 
as carefully and politely as possible. 
Another difficulty with many salesmen 
is that they neglect and disgust the 
customer upon whom they are waiting 
by attempting to reach out and handle 
other customers who come in later. 
It is sometimes necessary to give at- 
tention to the new customer in order to 
keep him satisfied until you can wait 
on. him, but remember that the cus- 
tomer that you have is the one to be 
given first consideration, and that one 
customer well satisfied is better than 


several who are only partially satisfied. 
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JANOWITZ’S DRESS BONE. 


HOW IT HAS BEEN ADVERTISED—AN 
INTERESTING STORY OF A SUCCESS. 





‘* Better than whalebone’’ is the Jeg- 
end with which Mr. Julius Janowitz, 
manufacturer of dress stays and simi- 
lar wares, with offices on Grand street, 
New York, has conjured. The quaint 
cut here reproduced has become very 
familiar by dint of iteration for nearly 
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four years past. 
have kept themselves informed more 
or less on matters advertising, will be 
surprised—such is the power of ‘‘keep- 
ing everlastingly at it’’—to learn that 
these goods have been on the market 
only that long 

Mr. Janowitz began the manufacture 
of this radically new product less than 
five years ago. Whalebone was begin- 
ning to be superseded for dress and 
corset-bones, Mr. Janowitz says, for 
various reasons. ‘‘]t was becoming 
scarcer, and it was not reliable, for it 
did not run even. Besides it was a 
product which never did ‘give perfect 
satisfaction, for it has a tendency to 
split, and it dries and becomes brittle. 
Now, I had been experimenting assid- 
uously ever since 1889, but it was not 
until 1893 that I evolved what I be- 
lieve to be—excuse my enthusiasm—a 
substance ideal for my purposes. In 
1894 I began to manufacture this upon 
a large scale, at the same time adver- 
tising it extensively. The event has 
justified my faith in the merits of my 
product, and I have been amply re- 
warded for my purchase of space.” 

These remarks were addressed to 
the representative of PRINTERS’ INK, 
who had called in the hope of discover- 
ing a good advertising story. 

** But, Mr. Janowitz, from you rre- 
marks I gather that your outlay for ad- 
vertising was large from the start. 
Isn’t that an unusual course ?” 

‘Perhaps so, but I was no novice. 
For more than ten years I had been 
treasurer and manager of the Kleinert 
Kubber Co., had been used to making 
large contracts, and believed in adver- 
tising thenas firmly asI do now. Iwas 
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thoroughly assured of the merits of my 
material, and figured out that the only 
way I could indemnify myself against 
loss—or rather the surest way of win- 
ning—would be to see to it that peo- 
ple would learn to know my goods,”’ 

** How did you go about it?’ 

‘*T immediately sought channels and 
mediums to the consumer direct.” 

‘* Then you mapped out an elaborate 
campaign ?”” 

‘* Ves, I went into the dailies even— 
not to mention the periodicals—plac- 
ing through J. Walter Thompson and 
the New York branch of Pettingill & 
Co.”’ 

As Mr. Janowitz seemed to be very 
hurried, and was subject to frequent 
interruptions, the writer may be par- 
doned if the remainder seems interjec- 
tional at times. 

‘* To be more specific, will you tell 
me what mediums you employed ?”’ 

‘*There can be no order in these, 
but I have used so many that these I 
mention will not be nearly all. Among 
dailies there were the New York Her- 
ald and Telegram. In the former, 
somewhat unusual for a manufacturer, 
I bought as much as a full column oc- 
casionally on Sundays. Then there 
were the Brooklyn Zag, and dailies 
in Chicago, Boston, St. Louis. With- 
out classifying, just take down these : 
Harper's Bazar, American Queen, 
Fashions, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Youth's Companion, Harper's, Century, 
Munsey’s, Bon Ton, Chic, Delineator, 


‘Standard Delineator, Butterickh’s, Vogue 


(in this I made a big spread, using a 
page even for every spring announce- 
ment), Jenness Miller and McDowell's 
Fonr, Z’Art de la Mode, Mode de /aris, 
French Dressmaker and Le Moniteur.” 

‘“*You do not mention any trade 
journals or religious papers?” 

‘*This list is very incomplete, for I 
am sure I have been in some medium 
of almost every classification; and 
besides, McDowell’s Four are _prac- 
tically trade journals for me. They 
go to dressmakers, the trade I am 
after.” 

“‘T have seen your announcements 
in the street cars and L’s,”’ 

‘*Undoubtedly; I have used both of 
these mediums systematically. Most 
largely in this city, but in many other 
places, too. have persistently used 
theater programmes too; although I 
can not trace results to them, I am 
willing to believe they aided me in my 
design. Then I have largely used out- 

















door display, not only around this city, 
but in other leading centers, even as 
taras San Francisco. As to circular- 
izing, this became ~ of my course 
from the outset, and I still continue it 
systematically. My list of dress- 
makers hear from me every season.” 

‘You seem to have sold through ad- 
vertising alone?” 

‘‘Ah, no. I have supplemented all 
these by sending out my representa- 
tives. I couldn’t have done without 
them, and attribute much of the suc- 
cess I have achieved to their persist- 
ency.” 

‘* How soon after you began adver- 

. tising and sending out drummers did 
you feel that you were realizing?”’ 
‘‘That’s a hard one. I think, how- 
ever, I can safely assume that within 
_eight or nine months my advertising 
began to pay.” 

“‘About circularizing—where did 
you get your list?” 

‘* Aside from my dressmakers’ list, 
I took about 15,000 merchants’ names 
from Dun's reports. These were from 
all over the country. I appealed to 
them systematically and periodically. 
Of course I did not await answers 
from them to any extent, but ay vd 
followed them up, content to feel that 
my course must catch all the jobbers 
in the end. The answers to my ad- 
vertisements came almost entirely from 
dressmakers.”’ 

‘You must sell to a great many peo- 
ple, Mr. Janowitz?”’ 

‘*T do not believe I exaggerate when 
I claim that I sell all the prominent 
retailers throughout the country. My 
goods have become staple. Last year, 
for instance, to facilitate matters for 
the retailers, we began to put up our 
full line in beautiful and elaborately 
constructed oak counter cabinets, giv- 
ing one of such to every dealer who 
desired it. You cannot imagine how 
many have taken advantage of this way 
of displaying my wares. The cabinet 
is made to carry my full line (this line 
is of itself so complete as to be a de- 
cided aid to the dealer), and you can 
have no inkling how much it added to 
the aggregate of sales.” 

‘About what amount do you appro- 
priate for advertising purposes ?” 

‘*Oh, come ; I'd better not give fig- 
ures. I’llonlysaythismuch: If times 
had been better I might have been war- 
ranted in expending a great deal more 
than I have done. I will only add that 
T have given out for advertising pur- 
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poses, every year of these bad times, a 
sum in excess of $25,000.” 
J. _W. SCHWARTz. 


Men Are Interested 
in the purity of food supplies. 
just as much as women. . 
it ever occurred to you to in- 
quire what baking powder is in 
use in your kitchen? Is it pos- 
sible that your good wife under 
a mistaken idea of economy has 
adopted one of the cheap alum 
baking powders in place of the 
old reliable Royal ? 

The adulterants that are used 
in place of cream of tartar to 
cheapen the manufacturing cost 
of many baking powders are 
extremely dangerous to health. 
Alum is a subtle poison and if 
introduced in your food _irte- 
parable damage may be done 
‘before the danger is realized. 

Safety in baking powder lies 
in the exclusive use of the 
“*Royal,” the brand that for 
more than a quarterof acentury 
has been the standard of puri- 
ty and leavening strength and 
the one above all others which 
other baking powder makers 
try to approximate and imitate. 

Full confidence in the abso- 
lute purity and wholesomeness 
of the food is a most comfort- 
ing thing for every consumer. 
You can ask your doctor or 
your chemist about the purity 
and wholesomeness of the 
Royal Baking Powder. 


THAT men can be reached through 
advertisements addressed to women 
appears now to be universally recog- 
nized. It remained for the Royal 
Baking Powder Co., however, to en- 
deavor to influence the women through 
the men. What the ultimate result 
will be when the husband endeavors 
to meddle in kitchen matters, the Lit- 
tle Schoolmaster does not wish to con- 
template even in his own mind’s eye. 
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WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 


‘*] said in my haste all men are liars.” —Psalm cxvi, it. 





The paragraphs in this department are inserted without any charge or pay- 


ment, 


A publisher who has a good story, is invited to tell it as tersely as he 


can, setting up the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence ad- 


vertisers. 


Although a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 


his own, there will be no objections to comparisons. What the publisher sends 
is published as coming FROM HIM. It is his privilege to praise his own paper 


all he likes, for what is wanted is what can be said in its favor. 


What he does 


say, however, ought to be true—adsolutely. 


CALIFORNIA, 

San Fr (Cal.) Z. (1).—The 
Sunday Zxaminer circulation is over 102,000 
copies guaranteed ; nearly double that of the 
next best San Francisco paper. It circulates 
among nearly half a million of people of the 
money-spending class. 

San Francisco oy Town Talk (x).—The 
leading weekly of the Pacific Coast. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport (Conn.) Evening Post and the 
Morning Telegram (1). The Evening Post 
and Morning /elegram are the only enter- 
prising papers in Bridgepert, and both are 
‘ penny papers,” with the largest circulation 
in thecity yo purchasing or middle 
classes. Papers delivered by carriers. When 
making up lists get combination rate, morn- 
ing and evening. Party papers are not in it 
with independent papers for good results for 
advertisers. 





FLORIDA. 

Orlando (Fla.) Orange Co. Reporter (1).— 
Best local paper. Only daily in the county. 
Unsurpassed advertising medium. 

San Mateo (Fla.) /tem (1).—The best agri- 
cultural paper published weekly in Ficrida 
for the subscription price. 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution (1).—Largest 
daily circulation in the South. Largest cir- 
culation of any weekly newspaper in the 
worl 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago (Ill.) Christian Oracle (1).—A 
weekly religious journal of the Church of 
Christ (Disciples). Established 1884. It is 
one of the leading representatives of this re- 
ligious body, which stands fourth among the 
great Protestant bodies in the United States, 
and third in the number of Young People’s 
Christian Endeavor Societies, and whose 
membership at the present time is over one 
million. ur field is the great Central West 
aud Northwest. 

Chicago (Ill.) Electrical Engineering (1). 
—Do not forget that the paid circulation of 
the semi-monthly magazine, Electrical En- 
gineering, published at 214 Monroe street, 

hicago, exceeds 20,000 copies monthly. Its 
advertising rates are lower than any other 
electrical or steam journal, circulation con- 
sidered. 

Chicago (Ill.) Farm, Field and Fireside 
(1).—The leading farm and family weekly. 
No agricultural paper in the West is credited 
with a larger circulation than the Farm, 





EXPLANATIONS. 
inted matter emanating from 
d used in connec- 


3) 
appearing either as advertising or reading 
r. 
By word of mouth by a representative 
of the paper. 





Field and Fireside. This emphasizes the 
yo tay of this paper to an advertiser. 

hicago (Ill.) Horse Review (1).—Amer- 
ica’s greatest turf journal. Largest circula- 
tion. Best advertising medium. 

Chicago (Ill.) Mews (x).— Upon the basis of 
price per line per 1,000 circulation, the rates 
of the Daily News are about one-third the 
rates of any other Chicago paper. 

Chicago (Ill.) Svornost (2).—Though it is 
a nee known that the foreign-born popu- 
ation of Chicago is worthy of consideration 
by the advertisers, but few have an idea that 
the foreign-born citizens are largely in the 
we This foreign born element princi- 

ally consists of four nationalities, the Bo- 

emian being one of the four. By overlook- 
ing the Bohemians, you have overlooked a 
pulation of over 100,000 of good, law-abid- 
ing and prosperous citizens, a wary taigs per- 
centage of whom own their own homes and 
other real estate. Some of them might be 
reached in some way, but most of them are 
reached by the Dazly Svornost, their daily 
bulletin of news for 23 years. Miles Geringer 
advertising manager. 
INDIANA. 

Indianapolis (Ind.) |/ estern Horseman (1). 
—It reaches the people. It always brings 
results. Its rates are the lowest, circulation 
considered. It circulates everywhere. Its 
advertising patrons, like its subscribers, once 
they try it, will never do without it. It is 
— in the center of the light harness 

orse industry. 

Shelbyville (Ind.) Democrat (1).—Best ad- 
vertising medium in the district. Circulation 
daily, 2,600 ; circulation weekly, 3,500. 

IOWA. 

Council Bluffs (lowa) Nonpareil (1).— Larg- 
est circulation in Council Bluffs. Larges 
circulation in Pottawattamie County, and 
Western Iowa. 

Des Moines (lowa) Karmers’ 77 ibune (1). 
—No better field than Iowa. No better me- 
dium than the 7ribune. 

KANSAS. 

Leavenworth (Kans.) 7#mes (1).—Largest 
circulation in city, county and State. Official 
paper of the city and county of Leavenworth. 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Yournal (1) — 
Leading newspaper and best advertising me- 
dium in the Southwest. 

MAINE, e 

Augusta (Me.) Maine Farmer (1).—Its cir- 
culation is large and growing. It goes into 
every school district in Maine. Its pages are 
clean, progressive and helpful. Its sub- 
scribers the best families in New England. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston (Mass.) American Horse Breeder 
(1).—The only exclusive trotting horse paper 

ublished in the Middle States, or in the New 

ngland States. Highest authority on turf 
matters. Largest circulation in America. 
Best advertising medium. Ablest editorial 























staff. Finest illustration of horses. Newsy, 
fearless, independent. The mest popular 
horse r. 

ee Oise) Golfer (t),—One million 
olfers in the United States, and the Golfer 
is their organ. The Golfer circulates among 
the most liberal purchasers in this country. 
An official organ of the United States Golf 
Association. An official organ of the Inter- 
collegiate Golf Association. 

Boston (Mass.) Globe (1).—The Boston 
Globe has by far the largest circulation in 
New England. Its advertising rates, circu- 
lation considered, are the Shae in the 
United States. 

Boston (Mass.) Home (1).—Actual average 
circulation 100,000 copies monthly. 

Boston (Mass.) Jlassachusetis Medical 
Journal (1).—A larger circulation in New 
England than any other medical publication. 

Boston (Mass.) A ew England Farme: (1) 
~ The leading and t agricultural paper 
A woman’s interests journal. Indorsed and 
recommend by leading members of the 
Grange. The only distinctively New Eng- 
land agricultural newspaper. 

MICHIGAN, 

Port Huron (Mich.) 7imes (1).—Largest 
circulation and best advertising medium in 
the Seventh Congressional District in Michi- 
gan. 


MISSOURI. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Herold des Glaubens (1). — 
In regard to circulation, the Hero/d des 
Glaubens stands at the head of all religious 
papers in the city of St. Louis and in the en- 
tire State of Missouri. The indorsement of 
twenty-five bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church, which this paper enjoys, carries 
weight with it. The reverend clergy, teach- 
ers, sisters, seminaries, colleges, academics, 
etc., read and recommend the Herod des 
Glaubens. The paper has a circulation at 
present of over 30,000 copies each issue, and 
goes to fam‘lies in town and country. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Hesperian (1).—Eight thou- 
sand copies of each number are printed and 
circulated. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Medical Fortnightly (1).— 
The Fortnightly makes no elaborate claims 
for ‘the largest circulation in the world,” 
but is willing to compare lists with any — 
lar magazine in the Mississippi Valley. Re- 
sults are what the advertiser is ——s for, 
and by virtue of our unique method of dis- 
tribution and dona fide subscription list, we 
prove circulation by results—the only con- 
clusive proof. In order that the conservative 
advertiser, who is just entering the field, may 
know that he is getting just what he is pay- 
ing for, we furnish post-office receipts and 
printers’ affidavits every month. The Medi- 
~ Fortnightly covers the Mississippi Val- 


ey. 

_St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch (1).—Largest 
circulation. 

NEBRASKA. 

Ord (Neb.) Quzz (1).—It guarantees a regu- 
lar weekly circulation of over 1,000. Itis the 
recognized family paper of the Loup County. 
No other paper covers its field. Nocom- 
bination of pepers can reach the Quiz read- 
ers. It circulates in a prosperous commu- 
nity. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

, Portsmouth (N. H.) Aerald (2) —We de- 
sire to call your attention to the advantages 
possessed by the Heradd as an advertising 
medium covering, as it does, the entire sum- 
mer resort districts of New Hampshire and 
Maine, \‘e cover York County, Me., and 


Rockingham County, N. H., theroughly. 
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NEW YORK. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening. News (1).—L ven- 
ing News, circulation, 68,000 ; Sunday News, 
circulation, 22,000. 

Elmira (N. Y.) Zelegram (1),—Greatest 
family paper on earth. 

Hoosick Falls (N. Y.) Democrat (2).—We 

Huntington (N. Y.) Suffolk Bulletin (x).— 
Leading Democratic paper of Western Suf- 
folk County, 
have a circulation averaging about two thou- 


sand.copies per week. 
Long Island City (N. Y.) Star a 
culation: The members in every family in 


the following places are reguier readers of 
the Star; Lo Island City (Hunter’s 
Point, Blissville, Dutch Kills, Ravenswood, 
Astoria and Steinway), 50. ; Greenpoint 
(Seventeenth ward of the city of Brooklyn), 
Here Newtown (embracing Woodside, 

infield, Newtown Village, Corona, Maspeth 
and Middle Village), 20,000, Total popula- 
tion 125,000. 

New York (N. Y.) Mail and Express (1).— 
The leading evening paper. ¢ best adver- 
tising medium 

New York (N.Y.) Pv ess (1).—A larger daily 
circulation than any other Republican news- 
paper in the United States. 

ew York (N. Y.) Presbyterian Banner 
(x).—Established 1814. The oldest religious 
weekly of the Presbyterian Church. 

New York (N. Y.) 7imes (1).—There are 
New York newspapers which claim a larger 
circulation than the New York 7imes. Some 
of these claims may or may not be true ; there 
is no reason why the 7imes should 
in a controversy about circulation. This, 
however, is undeniable, the New York 7 imres 
enters thousands of the best homes in the 
Greater New York in which no other morn- 
ing newspaper is received. The patronage 
of these people is certainly desirable. They 
are Seoeneedng pean and they have 
the means with which to supply their,wants. 
Advertisements in more sensational news- 
papers than the 77m-s will not attract the 
attention of these readers. 

Owego (N. Y.) Record (x).—The Daily 
Record, member of the Associated Press. 
Oldest daily paper published in Tio 
County. The best advertising medium. The 
Weekly Record the only dollar weekly pub- 
lished at the‘county seat. Established in'1871. 

Port Henry (N. Y.) Zssex Co. Republican 
(1).—Best advertising medium in Northern 
New York. 

Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and Chronicle 
(x).—Largest ** Known Circulation ” of any 
morning, daily and weekly paper in the State 
outside of New York City. 

Salem (N. Y.) Review-Press (1).—A dollar 
weekly Democratic newspaper, devoted to 
home interests and general news. Has the 
la: Democratic circulation in the county. 

yracuse (N.Y.) NorthernChristian Advo- 
cate (1).—It pays to advertise in this paper. 
Why? Because it is no experiment. The 
Northern was established in 1841, and the 
success of the half century assures every ad- 
vertiser that his advertisement will be 
thoughtfully considered. Because the Advo- 
cate is of real literary worth, and is preserved, 
thus making a single insertion as much to be 
desired as a week’s run in a daily aper, 
which is thrown aside and destroy after 
first reading. ause it is the only official 
paper ublished by the Methodist Episcopal 
hurch for Central, Northern, Western New 
York, and a large portion of Northern Penn- 
sylvania, and has behind its poblcston the 
most numerous body of evangelical Christians. 
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Troy (N. Y.) Sunday News (:).— Largest 
circulation of any Troy Sunday paper. 

Utica (N. Y.) Sun:ay Journal (1).—The 
best advertising medium in Central New 
York. The great Sunday newspaper. Over 
50,000 readers weekly. 

Watertown (N.Y.) Lodge Record (1).—The 
leading and only fraternal per of its kind 
in New York State. The Record is the best 
has the largest circulation, and is surpassed 
by none as an advertising medium. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Greenville (N. C.) King’s Weekly (x).—The 
only five-column, eight- weekly news- 
paper published in the United States at 25 
cents a year, Circulation over 2,000, 
over 110,000, 

Sparta (N. C.) Star (1).—The Alleghany 
Star has twenty thousand readers and is the 
best advertising medium in Northwestern 
North Carolina, Southwest Virginia or East 
Tennessee. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Grand Forks (No. Dak.) Herald (2).—The 
only paper in the State publishing daily 
Associated Press report. Circulates over the 
whole of North Dakota and Northern Min- 
nesota. Largest bona fide circulation in the 
State. government and clean politics 
in municipality, State and nation,’ our 
motto. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORIES, CAN. 

Saltcoats (N. W. T.) Si/tings.—The lead- 
ing newspaper in Northeastern Assiniboia, 

I 


OHIO. 
Alliance (Ohio) Leader (2).—It is not what 
other people say, but what we have: mi- 
weekly circulation, 3,500 each issue, daily 
sales and actual paid subscription of daily, 
1,500. Subscription books and carriers’ lists 
open to any one interested at any time. 
Cincinnati (O.) Billboard (1).—A m ine 
advocating modern methods in advertising in 
general, and the efficacy of billposting, sign 
painting, exhibiting and house to house dis- 
tributing in particular. Published on the 
first of every month, Circulation exceedin 
10,000 pero and proven. We reach all 
general advertisers who post, paint, distribute 
orexhibit. We reach retailers and local ad- 
vertisers in all lines, especially department 
stores, clothiers, tailors, hatters, dentists, 
haberdashers, dealers in cloaks, dealers in 
toys, dealers in fancy g , dealers in fur- 
niture, dealers in shoes, dealers in carpets. 
We reach more people in the following 
lines than all other advertising papers com- 
bined: Fair managers, billposters, exposition 
managers, sign painters, distributors, pro- 
gramme publishers, street car advertisers, 
adsmiths, poster printers, job printers, ad- 
vertising agents, special agents, sign writers, 
advertising contractors, publishers. 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Herald and Presbyter 
and Christian Leader (1).—The clean news- 
paper, has the most permanent circulation 
and advertising patronage. It goes into the 
homes and is read by the families. It relies 
on yearly subscribers and not fluctuating 
sales by newscompanies. It is, after all, the 
family newspaper that swings the power. 
Cleveland (Ohio) Press (1).—Leading even- 


ing newspaper. 
Cleveland (Ohio) Trident (1).—Every Sat- 
urday. 50 cents per annum. Circulation 


2,000. : 
The Secret Society Pub. Co., of Colum- 
bus, O., publishes: 
Masonic Chronicle (t\.—Established 1831. 
Companion, for Oddfellows (1).—Estab- 
lished 1865. 
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Knight, for Knights of Pythias (1).—Es- 
tablished 1873. 

They have a combined yg tmonge monthly 
circulation of 26,000. The secret paper has 
a tr d fi with its readers, 
Draw your own conclusions as to its value 
for advertising. 

Oak Harbor (Ohio) Ottawa Co. / xponent 
ay each Saturday. Largest circu- 
tion incounty. Best advertising medium, 
7 ingfield { hio) How to Grow Flowers, 

is monthly was established in 1896 
and is devoted to floriculture. It is well 
rinted and has every indication of ‘bei 
rst-class. Its advertising is restricted an 
rates adhered to. The actual average circu- 
lation for the first six months of 1897 was 
37,083 copies per month. The publishers 
claim to have about 50,000 circulation at the 

present time. 

Springfield (Ohio) HHow to Grow Flowers 
(x).—We are now issuing in excess of 60,000 
copies monthly. It is most probable that our 
average circulation for 1898 will considerably 
exc this figure. Both our regular and 
special editions circulate among the best class 
of people. The subscribers of How to Grow 
Flowers have money, and are accustomed to 
spend it for advertised goods, Every sample 
copy we send out goes to a person who has 
ordered goods of us, by mail, within the last 
two years. 

Springfield (Ohio) Mex Era (2).—The New 
&ra Company publishes five weekly papers, 
The National New Era, The Beacon, che Ohio 
New Era, the Indiana New “ra, and the Ken- 
tucky New Era. They contain largely the 
same matter, but are changed to suit the 
different sections where they circulate. The 
company also does the mechanical work on 
and controls the advertising spacein Zguity, 
anothet weekly. These papers are all pu 
lished on the plan of the small page, 3 and 4 
columns, and are wire stitched and trimmed. 

is bl the c y to guarantee 
every advertiser position next to reading 
matter, though we have not yet discovered a 
form that makes possible placing every ad at 
i of column. e also follow the plan on 
all papers of cash in advance, so that we 
know our readers take the papers because 
they want them bad enough to pay for 
them, and not because they can’t get rid of 


them, 

Van Wert (Ohio) Republican (1).—A good 

advertising medium. 
ONTARIO, CAN. 

Cornwall (Ont.) Standard.—Has double 
the circulation of any other newspaper pub- 
lished in the united counties of Stormont, 
Dundas and Glengarry. (1) 

Toronto (Ont.) Evening Telegram (1).— 
Established 1876. Sworn circulation, 22,641 
daily. Circulation books always open for 
inspection. 

‘oronto (Ont.) Wheeling Gazette (1).—Its 
circulation is between five and six thousand, 
covering the entire Dominion. 








OREGON. 

Eugene (Oregon) Guard (1).—Largest cir- 
culation in the county. 

Eugene (Oregon) Oregon State Journal 
(x).—The most successful paper in Lane 
County. One of the best advertising medi- 
ums in the State. 

Moro (Oregon) Sherman Co. Observer (1). 
—Official paper for Sherman County for three 
successive terms. The only paper in Sher- 
man County that gives allthe news. There 
is no better advertising medium in the Wait- 
ing Empire. 











PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bellefonte (Pa.) Mews (1).—The oldest 
daily in Centre County; 8,000 readers. , 

Chester (Pa.) Times (1).—Average daily 
circulation 6,500 copies, Greater than that 
of all other Chester papers combined. 

Greensburg (Pa.) 7ribune (1).—The same 
advertisement costs per 1,000 circulation in 
the Greensburg (Pa.) Daily Tribune 1% 
cents per inch, In any other Greensburg 
(Pa.) or Westmoreland County daily, over 

¥% cents perinch. These figures—showing 
that advertising in the Daily /ribune costs 
only about one-third as much as other daily 
papers—can not be disputed. We have in our 
office a record of every day’s sales of papers 
during the past two years. These records 
are exclusive of spoiled and unsold copies, 
and affidavits have been made to their cor- 
rectness. Advertisers are one to call 
andexamine them. The Daily /ribune is 
the only paper in Westmoreland County that 
ever made efiidavit to its circulation, and it 
is three times that of any Greensburg or 
Westmoreland County daily. 

Lebanon (Pa.) Report(:).— Evening Report, 
largest circulation of any newspaper pub- 
lished in Lebanon County. Semi-weekly 
Repo tread by more farmers than any other 
paper in the county. Best advertising medi- 
ums in the Lebanon Valley. Only independ- 


ent newspaper published in Lebanon. 
Lewisburg (Pa.) Saturday News x 
Larger circulation than all the other Union 


County papers combined. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) /ournal of Compara- 
tive Medicine and Veterinary Archives (1). 
—Leads veterinary journalism in America. 
An advertising medium among veterinarians 


unequaled. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Suaday School Times 
(1).—The average weekly issue during - 
exceeded 150,000 copies—probably about the 
same for 1897. The advertising rate helps to 
make paying returns possible. 
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Pittsburg (Pa.) 7¥#mes (x).—The largest 
daily circulation, Best advertising medium. 

Pittsburg (Pa.) 7Zmes (1).—We will guaran- 
tee that the absolutely paid net circulation of 
the 7¥mes is greater than that of any other 
daily newspaper printed in Pittsburg, and 
further that the circulation of the 77mesis 
greater than that of any other two English 
morning newspapers published in Pittsburg. 

Pittsburg (Pa.) Post (1).—The only Demo- 
cratic dail paper in Pittsburg. 

Pottsville (Pa.) Chronicle (3).—The most 
successful merchants in Pottsville advertise 
in the Chronicle. 

Pottsville (Pa.) Republican (1).—Largest 
circulation of all coal region papers. 

Reading (Pa.) Zag/e (1).—Published in-a 
city and county of at least 150,000 people, a 
large per cent of them prosperous. We will 
be ou any guarantee you may ask that the 

eading Eagle gives you exactly what it 
claims in circulation, and are willing to 
make our statements the basis of advertising 
contracts; you make the conditions, we the 

rice and terms. If you advertise in the 

eading Eagle alone you cover its territory 
more thoroughly than by advertising in 
every other newspaper in the world. The 
sworn average circulation of the Reading 
Eagie for one year, ending August 31, 1897, 
Was 13,204 Copies a day. 

Scranton (Pa.) Home Study, monthly. 

There are published in Scranton : 

Home Study for Electrical Workers. 

Home Study for Machinists, Steam En- 
gineers, etc. 

Home Study for the Building Trades. 

Home Study Magazine. 

These publications are all issued monthly. 
The Home Study Magasine was established 
in 1896. All the others were established in 
1897, and consequently have not as yet ac- 
Dawe the right to a circulation rating in the 

merican Newspaper Directory. They are 
published by the Colliery Engineer Co., are 

d printed, and appear to be edited 





Pittsburg (Pa.) Amerikansko Si ke 
Noviny (1).—It is the oldest, largest and 
most influential Slavonic publication in the 
United States, its circulation exceeding that 
of all other papers combined. On account of 
the close resemblance of the languages, a 
half dozen nationalities of people are able to 
read it, and Poles, Bohemians, Croatians, 
Servians, Russians, Lithuanians and Greek 
Catholics take an interest in it and very fre- 
quently see copies of it. 

Pittsburg (Pa.) Dispatch (1).—The year 
which closed December 31, 1896, witnessed 
the circulation of the Pittsburg Dispatch, 
both daily and Sunday issues, reach the high- 
est figures in the history of the paper. e 
Sunday Dispatch’s —e circulation 
for the six months ending mber 31, 1896, 
was 67,208 copies, or a total for the year of 
nearly 3,500,000 copies. Thisis the greatest 
permanent and regular circulation ever at- 
tained by amy Pittsburg paper. The daily 
circulation for the a Pe has also been 
the greatest ever reached by the paper in all 
of its 50 prosperous years. The average was 

991 copies of the daily issue, exclusive of 

unday or weekly, or a total of nearly 
12,000,000 daily copies for the year; or, 
15,400,000 copies for both daily and Sunday 
during ’96. It will be observed that the daily 
issue is the only two-cent morning paper in 
Pittsburg, and that its steady increase in the 
face of the multiplication of cheaper papers, 
morning and evening, shows that the public 
continue to appreciate the best. Both daily 
and Sunday go to the houses of the classes 
with money to buy. 


} 
with considerable care and intelligence. , 

Scranton (Pa.) 77th (1).—Largest daily 
circulation in Pennsylvania, outside of Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburg. 

ellsboro (Pa.) Agitator (1).—The oldest 
newspaper and largest circulation in the 
county. Established in 1854. 

West Chester (Pa ) Loca’ News (1).—The 
seat per. The pioneer daily paper of 

hester County. Largest circulation of the 
inland dailies of the State. 

QUEBEC. 

Montreal (Que.) Star (1).—The Star is 
taken in 97 per cent of the homes in the city 
of Montreal, where the English language is 
read, Can this be said of any other paper in 
any other city on either continent? Dail 
Star, circulation guaranteed, 45,700 ; Weekly 
Star, circulation guar: d, 88,500. 

VERMONT. 

Rutland (Vt.) Herudd (1).—The leading 

Vermont newspaper. 
VIRGINIA, 

Bedford City (Va.) Bedford Democrat (1).— 
The bona fide circulation of the Democrat in 
Bedford exceeds that of any other paper cir- 
culated in the county. 

WISCONSIN. 

Baraboo (Wis.) Sauk‘ 0. Democrat.—Only 
Democratic paper in the county. Guaranteed 
circulation. (1) 

Milwaukee (Wis.) American School Board 
Journal (1).—Devoted to school boards, 
school officials, teachers and parents. Circu- 
lation national. 
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ROCHESTER LAMP ADVERTISING. 


MR. PAUL W. HARTWIG TALKS INTER- 
ESTINGLY ON THE SUBJECT-——-SUBUR- 
BAN WEEKLIES—THE ADVANTAGES 
OF EXCHANGE ADVERTISING—READ- 
ING NOTICES—METHODS AND MEDIA 
FORMERLY UTILIZED—A CONSCIENCE 
STRICKEN ADVERTISER. 


Mr. Paul W. Hartwig, who has 
been the advertising manager of The 
Rochester Lamp Co., 37 Barclay street, 
New York, for the past two years, re- 
ceived his entire business education in 
that concern, and grew into the place, 

Mr. Hartwig ten years ago was 
junior office clerk, at a salary of $5, 
and believes he owes his advancement 
to his conscientious habit of preparing 
himself betimes for the duties of the 
higher position. Thus when Mr. J. 
F. 4 left the company, to engage 
in the manufacture of bicycle lamps, 
Mr. Hartwig assumed charge of the 
advertising, and has remained in 
charge ever since. 

Recently in conversation with the 
representative of PRINTERS’ INK, in 
answer to the question whether his 
people hadn’t been letting up quite a 
little in the amount of their adver- 
tising, he conceded the fact in these 
words: ‘Yes, the past two or three 
years have been more or less an off 
season with us, so that I haven’t had a 
‘good show to — my wings. But, 
panes, that’s been well for me, for it 

as taught me conservatism. 

‘* The reason for our moderation was 
the sickness of our president, Mr. Up- 
ton, and his subsequent death last 
spring. As his affairs are not yet set- 
tled, his executors have not seen their 
way clear to make a large advertisin; 
appropriation. Add to this the hood 
times and I think we were wise sailing 
close to the wind, It looks now, 
though, as if matters would be happily 
adjusted so as to allow us to take ad- 
vantage of the impending prosperity.”’ 

‘* What advertising are you doing ?” 

‘*Since Mr, Upton’s death we have 
confined ourselves entirely to a few 
class publications and have continued 
with the list of suburban mediums 
with which we had always dealt.” 

**You have a big suburban list, 
haven’t you ?” 

** This list embraces about 150 week- 
lies, the best local papers within a 
radius of, say, 25 miles of New York.” 

**Don’t you find it expensive to 
continue this ?” 











PRINTERS’ INK. 





“It would be more expensive to 
discontinue. We have tilled this field 
well, and it gives us by far the best 
direct returns.” 

‘* Quicker than local papers would?” 
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“*Not quick returns, but direct re- 
turns. We have advertised in these so 
long and so continuously that we make 
sales now by dint of inertia. It isn’t 
first insertion, but hammering away.’ 





























“What makes these such good me- 
diums for you ?” 

‘Well, the suburbs are made up of 
a population of New York business 
men's families—a splendid element to 
deal with. Their wives either buy lo- 
cally, or if the husbands are building 
or furnishing anew, we often catch 
them through the local paper for di- 
rect orders of some magnitude.” 

“‘Can you trace results ?”’ 

“Not positively, perhaps, but from 
the fact that the bulk of our retail 
trade comes from these towns, the in- 
ference would follow.” 

‘*How about the suburbs of other 
cities ?” 

‘“‘We have frequent applications 
from the publishers of papers in such. 
To these we send one of our trade 
propositions. When they fill this out 
and send it back, we look into the 
matter of their circulation, and then 
act upon our judgment.” 


‘“‘Do you rely on_ publishers’ 
claims ?’’ . 

“Yes, largely upon their written 
statements. Of course we compare 


with the. directories. We take our 
chances of being deceived, but then 


our judgment, depending somewhat 
too on the appearance of the sheet, 
seldom misleads us far. The best of 
these suburban weeklies commend 


themselves so absolutely that their 
appearance almost clinches contracts. 

** How do you mean?” 

“Well, such journals usually dis- 
play good type, good paper, good 
press-work and plenty of local ads. 
We seldom refuse such.” 

“But suppose they are liberal with 
free reading notices ?” 

‘‘We find that nearly all are in- 
clined that way, and we rather incline 
to like that feature within reasonable 
bounds. We’ve often had more bene- 
fits from a free reading notice than 
from a whole year’s advertising, es- 
pecially on novelties, when the notice 
describes some innovation.” 

‘Some of these papers have stiff 
backs and won’t give reading notices.” 

‘*Some of them have stiff backs 
and can’t get our business.” 

“I see by your blank proposition 


form that this is exchange business.’’ 
**Yes, most of our advertising at 
the present time zs exchange business, 
for which we usually get at least one- 
third cash.”’ 
‘Does this pay you as well as busi- 
ness on an entire cash basis would ?” 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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‘* Our experience says yes. Further- 
more, we gain two points by exchange 
advertising. In the first place we dis- 
pose of a large percentage of our goods 
that way, and incidentally have a good 
running ad through that; and in the sec- 
ond, we get our advertising cheaper.”’ 

**Can you explain more fully ?” 

‘* The idea is this. By this arrange- 
ment we send out from at least $10 to 
$50 worth of our products. And we 
gain the editor’s good-will. Besides, 
although probably none of these gen- 
tlemen who deal with us year after 
year can use all the stuff themselves, 
they easily dispose of them, as gifts, 
for instance, and thus they become a 
continual advertisement for us.’’ 

**T should not think a country edi- 
tor could ever use $50 worth of lamps.” 

‘* Why not? Why, last spring, an 
advertising agent whom you people 
know well used over $200 worth of 
our lamps in exchange for space. 
Bought the lamps all for himself, too. 
But then we have other things, you 
know, besides, such as oi] stoves and 
ornaments,” 

** What trade journals are you in?” 

‘‘Our present list is very small— 
and in these of course we only adver- 
tise for wholesale trade. They are 
the Crockery Glass Journal, China, 
Glass and Lamps, Plumbers’ Trade 
Journal, Sanitary Plumber and Do- 
mestic Engineering—oh, yes, we used 
the Chattanooga 77adesman—the idea 
being to capture some Southern trade, 
as we were doing less business there 
than anywhere else.” 

“You used large space in magazines 
up to this year, didn’t you?” 

‘*Yes, when our plans were broken 
up we were contemplating a larger use 
of them than ever. We had been used 
to using them mainly for holiday trade, 
but two years ago we contracted for 
space in every issue—in the summer 
from one and a half to two inches and 
in fall and winter for one-quarter page, 
and in a few cases more still. Around 
the holidays we used the New York 
dailies also, morning and afternoon.” 

‘*Oh, about that, which did you find 
more efficient?” ‘ 

‘Our experience was, afternoon 
papers paid best. More ple who 
came in and bought, brought in the 
evening sheets and referred to our ads 
in them.” 

** What was your magazine list ?” 

‘*That embraced the Century, Har- 
per'’s, McClure's, Munsey’s, The Re- 
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view of Reviews, The Delineator, The 
Chautauquan (contrary to expectations 
this last proved an utter failure). We 
omitted Scribner's, thinking that the 
class of their circulation were not those 
to whom our applications would be 
fruitful. I am using the generic term, 
magazines, and our list also embraced 
the Popular Monthly, Modes and Fab- 
rics and Lippincott’s.”’ 

‘*T thought you had a larger list.” 

‘*T am speaking only of those re- 
cently abandoned. I presume that in 
the past, at one time or another, we 
have used practically every medium 
and every form of advertising.’” 

** Did you circularize ?” 

**We do still occasionally. You 
know we use the gas papers to intro- 
duce our gas burners. We follow 
these up with circulars, calling the 
various gas companies’ attention to 
the ads and to a descriptive article 


erever you have any- 
thing to cook or water to heat, this little 


LAMP STOVE 


Saves room and bother. Holds 3 qts.of 
oil and burns 24 hours with one filling. 
Sent anywhere, securely $ 


or in the woods—camp- . 
ing out or in a cottage— 
w 


packed, on receipt of 


Complete Catalogue sent FREE on 
application. Address Dept. 


THE ROCHESTER LAMP CO. rescription shall have 
42 Park Pi. and 37 Barclay St., F 
NEW YORK CITY. 


which invariably we have also in- 
serted. It is our object to point out 
the advantage which will accrue to 
the companies themselves from the 
adoption of our burners.” 

‘*Haven’t I noticed your display in 
street cars?” 

‘*Shouldn’t wonder. Weused them 
to good effect, but came to the con- 
clusion ultimately that the same money 
applied to the purchase of additional 
paper space would beat them all hol- 
low. e also used the Brooklyn L’s 
and Staten Island rapid transit, but 
never hoardings, with the exception of 
some of the ferry slips.” 

‘‘That’s about all, isn’t it, Mr. 
Hartwig ?” 

“I thinkso. Hold. Some years ago 
we were among the benighted num- 
ber who plead guilty to having used 
scenery disfiguring methods, We dec- 
orated barns and hill-s:des in the fa- 
miliar manner. We can not tell about 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


the results, but know that this was 
cheap outlay. The greatest expense 
connected with the scheme was to fol- 
low up the men and see that they did 
not paint our signs where only cows 
and pigs and non-buyers would see 
them. But our conscience smote us 
and we abandoned this field of pub- 
licity.” S. W. Jackson, 


A PECULIAR SUIT. 

An unusual suit was filed this morning in 
the Circuit Court by Kohn, Baird & Spindle 
in behalf of Dr. John H. Buschmeyer against 
Muswick & Co., the druggists. Buschmeyer 
asks a judgment against defendants for $500, 
which, if awarded, is to be turned over to 
the Children’s Free Hospital. The suit 
grows out of an advertisement which Mus- 
wick & Co. have had inserted in a number of 
newspapers and medical journals. The pe- 
tition states that the defendants have on 
divers occasions caused to inserted in 
various Louisville newspapers this notice: 

“ To the physicians of Louisville: Your skill 
and experience in the treatment of disease 
will avail very little unless you can have your 
prescriptions filled as di- 
rected —with fresh, pure 
drugs—instead of the vi- 
cious substitutes now so 
largely in vogue behind pre- 
scription counters. 

You are invited to visit 
our stores, to go behind our 
prescription counters at any 
time without asking leave 
of anybody, to investigate 
thoroughly, and if you can 
find anywhere, in either of 
our stores, any substitute 
article; or, if after your 


will do 
the work. 


led by us, you can, by the 
most rigid tests, discover 
any trace of substitution in 
the compound, we will pay 
$500 to any Louisville charity ‘which you 
may name. 

“The interests of medical science, as well 
as the public health, urgently demand that 
the practice of substitution in crug stores be 
stamped out, and we propose to lead the fight 
in that direction. Muswick & Co. 

Dr. Buschmeyer states that in and because 
of such advertisement he was induced in 
practicing medicine to direct his patients to 

urchase their medicines from Muswick & * 
Co. He says that in July he directed one of 
his patients to purchase from the defendants 
a bottle of ‘‘Gardner’s Syrup of Hydriodi¢ 
Acid.”” His patient bought what he = 
posed to be “‘Gardner’s Syrup of Hydri 
Acid,” but later he discovered it to be some 
other compound. As soon as he discovered 
the substitution he went to Muswick & Co.’s 
and named the Children’s Free Hospital as 
the Louisville charity to which they should 
pay the $500 offered and demanded that it be 
paid. The petition states that the defendants 
refused to pay the money and are still refus- 
ing to pay it, while oy are legally indebted 
for it by the terms of the contract which was 
entered into when Dr. Buschmeyer di 
his patient to purchase the compound from 
them.—Lowisvilie Times, Sept. 23 

—_—+or——————- 


Tue barber should never advertise cut rates, ; 
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| ing the American News 


NOTES. 


Women are said to be engaged in over goo 
occupations in Greater New York. 

ASr. Louis retail druggist has a deliver 
wagon which makes two trips a day to all 
parts of the city. 

A New York cigar dealer announces that 
he keeps in stock the “‘ finest domesticated 
and foreign cigars.” 

A Lonpvon daily had recently this unhy- 

henated annou t: ‘Mr. an rs. 
Nathan Levi, having cast off clothing of 
every description, invite an early inspection.” 

Here is a New York restaurateur’s sign: 
“A good horse needs a good whip, but do 
you know what a good restaurant n 1, 
good food ; 2, good waiters; 3, good cooks, 
and 4, agood boss. This is Haims, 15 Frank- 
fort street.” 

r to be b i 
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iper Directory and 
the alleged unfairness of the rating of news- 
paper circulation. It has our observa- 
tion that the paper which was honest in giv- 
ing its circulation in form as required by 
the Directory has never had cause for com- 
plaint. The paper which does not do this, 
either from ne et or dishonest motives, is 
the one which has a complaint to register.— 
lhe Nebraska Editor, October, 1897. 


te 
A GOOD POINT WELL MADE, 


greatest agricultural 





“Street fairs” ap 4 
popular in the West. Ordinary goods, when 
offered for sale in gaudily dec booths, 
with an accompaniment of wire and rope 
dancing and music, appear to take on a pecul- 
iar degree of attractiveness. 

Tue New York 7imes has bound together 
its illustrated Sunday supplements for Octo- 
ber. They illustrate the fact that it is possi- 
ble to make a supplement that will appeal to 
the highest tastes and at the same time 
intensely interesting and readable. 

Cotorapo Sprincs, Colo., Nov. 5.—(Spe- 
cial..—The Mining Stock Association has 
voted $500 as a contribution to the general 
advertising fund which the citizens of this 
city propose to raise to place the merits of 
Cripple Creek before the investing public.-— 
Denver Republican, Nov. 6, 1897. 

In the window of Young's hat store, in the 
Western Union Building, there is displayed 
the stages of progress of the raw material 
employed in the manufacturing of felt hats 
for men’s wear. i 


window during all the business hours. 

AnenT the horse show, in the window of 
Lowney’s confectionery store, Broadway 
near Twenty-sixth street, there is a display 
of flowers shaped into the head of a horse, 
with a horse shoe around it. In Thorley, the 
florist’s, windows, Broadway near Twenty- 
ninth street, is a life-size horse and dog-cart, 
beautifully trimmed with chrysanthemums. 

Every available billboard in Chicago bears 
the statement, ‘* A. M. Rothchild Company 
are selling a spurious brand of Canadian 
Club Whisky after being warned not todo so 
by us,” which is signed by Hiram Walker & 
Sons, the proprietors of the genuine Canadian 
Club whisky. The A. M. Rothchild Co. con- 
ducts one of the largest department stores in 
Chicago.—A merican Druggist. 

Joun Stetson, the father of the late John 
Stetson, Jr., the theatrical manager, has 
Started in business as proprietor of the job 
gg office formerly owned by his son. 

he old gentleman is in his ninety-second 
year, but expects to make the enterprise suc- 
cessful.— 7he Newspaper Maker. 

Mr. Geo. P. Roweit has resumed the 
conduct of the advertising agency at the of- 

s, No. 10 Spruce street, New ork. The 
business was established by Mr. Rowell in 
Eee year 1865. He will hereafter personaly 
conduct the affairs of the company, but will 
have the assi and 1 of those who 
have, during the past few years, been more 
active in the management than he. 

Tue Massachusetts Editor is having a con- 
troversy with Geo. P. Rowell & Co, concern- 





The exhibition is attractive | 
enough to keep a crowd eating before the | 
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Note that we 
are located 





The /armers’ Cail, published at Quincy, 
Illinois, uses the map shown above to attract 
advertisers. 


———_ +o 
PHONOGRAPHIC ADVERTISEMENT. 
A new idea in advertising was carried out 

at a recent convention at Niagara -Falls, 
where one enterprising exhibitor of steam en- 
gines availed himself of the services of a loud- 
speaking phonograph with great success. 

is phonograph, which was lavishly sup- 
plied with ear tubes, held a record on which 
were contained a clear and concise statement 
of the particular merits of the display. Every 
one who came within seeing distance wanted 
to hear the phonograph, much to thedelight 
of the exhibitor.—PAtladeiphia Record. 





ITS AIM. 

Advertising is not expected to attract the 
trade of people who know all about the store 
and the goods—they would come anyway if 
the values are good. Its purpose is to tell 
people about the new things just as soon as 
they arrive, and if ten-are attracted to the 
store by the first ad, twenty people will 
know about the goods before night, and if 
they are desirable will be advised to buy by 
those who have bought. In this way the 
news about new departments will spread, 
and success should follow if goods and prices 
are right.—Chicago Dry Goods Reporter. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 
KANSAS. 

T= Emporia WEEKLY GAZETTE is credited 
American Newspaper Directory wi' 
the t circulation of any paper in Lyon Co. 


KENTUCKY. 


WENSBORO INQUIRER, daily, Sunday and 
Fortenn Wonks bolting ma ws, fresher 
news, and extensively read 


more 
per in Western Kentucky. tone 
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NEW JERSEY. 





wi WASTE TIME AND MONEY when you 
— in = Dame NEws and get 

immediate resu oderate for circt 

goo. THE PA PASSAIC DA DAILY NEWS, Passaic, 








OHIO. 
I ee Ly Times, EVENING NEWS 
TIMES -NEWs, 114,000 daily, 4,506 





+ aaa COSTE, New York. 
7 OUNGSTOWN, OHIO, SyNpAY NEWS — 
pages. r in Y wn and 
ay Valley. “Advertisers and others—sam- 


Bef ch each insertion. C. M. 
HAFFER CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 


OREGON. 


oe pai the advertiser wishes to reach 
werful influence the people of Salem, 
_/ must seek the STATES- 


32 








ith po 
Oregon, and vicini 
MAN.”— Printers’ In 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


rHE yt 7 | REGISTER daly ant weekly 
—is the only da ily r in South Carolina 

giving a sworn and etailed Co py state- 

ment. (See Ayer’s Directory). 

family newspaper published in the State “That 

why it pays to advertise in THE REGISTER. 











WASHINGTON. 
[HE “Pa” 








es POST- [ETELLIGEEee. 
Largest circulation in the State 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Wee see. 7,500 daily. Only FE) 
eve’g paper in city 40,000. LACOSTE, 
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Displayed | Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance, 


Good Ads ,;,. find cage may 


be spoiled in the SET f you 
want your ads, circulars, booklets, etc., 
set or printed in a style to command at- 
a and respect, just mail copy to 
Wm. Joxunston, Mgr. Printers’ Ink Press, 
ro Spruce Street, New York. 
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Supreme in its Field. 





‘‘During the first half of 1897 the 


Eight-Hour 
Herald 


was a WEEKLY visitor in 17,169 
homes of the better class of well-paid 
skilled mechanics in all branches of 
industry throughout America. 


There are official journals of great 
labor organizations — the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
for example — whose issues exceed 
that of the Eight-Hour Herald two 
to one, but of course their circu- 
lation is entirely confined to the 





pa. 


No labor journal in the annals of 
the American press ever achieved 
a general circulation equal to that 
of the Eight-Hour Herald, Chicago.” 
— Bloomington (lil.) Bulletin. 














Not a Moment to Lose 





December. 
cent, off for cash with order. 





If you want your advertisement in the 700,000 homes 
reached by LANE’S LIST of five family papers in 
The rate is only $3 an agate line ; 5 per 











WALTER D. STINSON, Augusta, Maine. 
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Ask Exceeding 
each 1,000 


Bradstreet copies. 


In the December issue of*the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory for 1897 
there will be found newly-prepared 


or Dun maps of all the States, showing only 


those towns where papers are printed 


el having regular issues exceeding a 
thousand copies. 





about the business 








situation in eh te wren wire eyes 8 
ee ; hag 4 
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Ask them about the business 
outlook for 


SEATTLE 


RE tT 
Ask them any old thing about 


SEATTLE 


= 





Don’t make your advertis- 
ing contract with the 


Postintelligencer Jets P homiatom 








until you learn what the situa- = ps 

tion is here. | pe . 
Meanwhile, if you want to| PP? S Me .¢ INpUANA. 

advertise in a prosperous pa- ~~ + ° soso 








per in a prosperous town, keep | Lasse > 





A reduced sample map (State of 
The Seattle Indiana), actual siz, appears above. 
eT: Anybody wishing to buy a duplicate 
electrotype of the State map in which 

e his paper is published, size 634 x33 
PostIntelli encer inches, suitable for advertising pur- 
poses or circulars, can have it for $2. 


The map is shown full size on page 


in mind. 39 of PRINTERS’ INK for November 
10, 1897. 
A. FRANK RICHARDSON, Send cash and order to 


Special Eastern Representative, 


Tribune Building, New York. PRINTERS’ INK PRESS, 
GEORGE U. PIPER, 10 Spruce Street 


Manager. S. P. WESTON, 
in charge of Advertising. New York. 

































Post-Office 
Statements. 


They give Campbell’s Soil Culture and 
Farm Journal over 10,000 circulation, 
Since February 1, 1897, we have the 
docunfents for not lower than 10,000. 
They show as high as 10,777, lowest 
10,000, 
Our sworn circulation in the American 
Newspaper Directory for 1896 is 2,529. 
The paper at that time was known as 
Western Soil Culture. It was under 
a different management, and claimed 
15, We changed the name and 
figured the honest, actual circulation 
from the printer’s statements. 
Campbell’s Soil Culture is edited by 
the great agricultural authority of the 
west, H,. W. Campbell, originator oi 
the Campbell Method. It teaches the 
farmers of the Northwest how to raise 
—— in spite of drought. ITS 
SPECIALTY MAKES ITS SPACE 
VALUABLE, 
Mr. Campbell has supervision of over 
4o experimental farms under his method 
in the Dakotas, Nebraska and Kansas 
this season. 

Semi-monthly ; subscription, $1.00 per year. 

PUBLISHED BY THE 


CAMPBELL PUBLISHING CO., 
Sioux City, lowa. 


Agent's Guide 


NEW YORK 

















Circulates everywhere. 

Published nine years. 

None better for Agents 
or Mail Orders. 


Rates, 50c. a Line. 


Forms close 25th. 

Put AGENT’s GUIDE on 
your list—Paper on file 
at all agencies——Sample 
copy on request, 


AGENT’S GUIDE, 
P. O. Box 434, NEW YORK. 























October, 1893, $1,076,538 
October, 1894, - - 1,490,051 
October, 1895, - - 2,105,212 
October, 1896, - - 2,864,252 
October, 1897, - - 3,347,024 
















This record of bank clearances is Spokane’s 
proof of prosperous growth. 


The Spokesman -Review 
Daily and Twice-a-Week, 














covers the 40,000 people of Spokane, Wash- 
ington; and the surrounding country for 300 
miles in all directions, 
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Progressiveness ; 
‘Jriumphant. | The 


A circulation with a price ; Nic kell 


based on results. 3 


4 


Household || Magazine 
Journal |: ps 


Philadelphia. The only 5-cent illustrated 


Circulation 140,000 copies, proven. magazine — that is a maga- 
Price, 40c. per agate line, flat and zine — in the country. 


firm. Results, roo per cent on the 
investment. This for progressive Sworn STATEMENT OF Cir- 
advertisers. Forms close 20th pre- 3] | CULATION FURNISHED. 


ceding month. 
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Us JOURNAL |; 
PU BLISHING CO., : " . 
8. K, Corner Ninth and Filbert Streets, The Nickell Mag azine 
. ousehold Journal Buildin, 
; PHILADELPHIA, PA. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Seven Years Ago 


THE WHEELING News came into existence. 
Since which time it has steadily advanced as a 
powerful factor in West Virginia journalism. 
It now occupies the enviable position of the 
leading daily family newspaper in the State. 
40,000 people in Wheeling aloneand a quarter 
of a million in the adjacent country can be 
reached through the use of this paper. 












DAILY, SUNDAY, WEEKLY. 





The only English evening paper in Wheeling. 


ewvorx.” H. D. LA COSTE, mance 
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Ohio’s Select Dailies 





AKRON, 
Beacon-Journal. 
ASHTABULA, 
Beacon. 
BELLEFONTAINE, 
Index. 
BUCYRUS, 
Telegraph. 
CAMBRIDGE, 
Jeffersonian. 
DEFIANCE, 


Republican-Express. 


EAST LIVERPOOL, 
Crisis. 
*FINDLAY, 
Republican. 
GALLIPOLIS, 
Journal. 
HAMILTON, 
News. 
IRONTON, 
lrontonian. 
KENTON, 
News. 
LANCASTER, 
Eagle. 
LIMA, 
Times-Democrat. 
MANSFIELD, 
News. 
MARIETTA, 
Register. 





+ 
OHIO’S 
BEST 
TOWNS 


AND 
THE 


BEST 
PAPERS 
IN 


THEM. 
- 








MARION, 

Star. 
MASSILLON, 

Independent. 
MT. VERNON, 

News. 
NEWARK, 

Tribune. 
NORWALK, 

Reflector. 
PIQUA, 

Call. 
PORTSMOUTH, 

Times. 
SALEM, 

News, 
SANDUSKY, 

Register, 
SIDNEY, 

Democrat-News. 
SPRINGFIELD, 

Republic-Times. 
WARREN, 

Chronicle. 
WOOSTER, 

Republican. 
XENIA, 

Gazette and 

Torchlight. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 

Vindicator, 
ZANESVILLE, 
Courier. 





It is a ** Select List.’’ 









It Covers the State Outside the Big 


Cities. 


It Pays Advertisers. 


Get Rates of Individual Papers. 
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How About Jewish Trade? 





FACTS: There are 500,000 Jews in and around New York ; 
a million and a half in America. They are thrifty and industri- 
ous. They have wants and are governed by the influences of this 


country. 


The majority of these people look to the paper in their 


own language for the news of the day. 


Jewish Daily News. 


8 Pages Daily—One Cent. 
Established 1885. 


AN UP-TO-DATE 


EVENING PAPER. | 


All the news, secular and Jew- 
ish--general and focal. 


ONoaypIND 
Circulation, 16,850 





The Jewish Gazette. 


24 Pages Weekly. 
Established 1874. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 
A NATIONAL ORGAN. 


Resident agents in every large 
city. Traveling agents visit sub- 
scribers everywhere. 


YOOYINA yor 
Circulation, 25,000 


Read by both generations. The news of the day in Yiddish, 
that is, Jewish. Jewish topics and special features in English. 


“They hold almost sole possession of their field.’”-—Chicago Tribune, 


“These organs of the Orthodox and well-to-do Jew form a bond of 
union between him and : is land of adoption. Both papers are well edited 
and rich in news concerning Jews all the world over.”—New York Sun. 


SARASOHN & SON, Publishers, 


185 East Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


THE JEWISH DaiLy News and THE JEWISH GAZETTE do not 
owe their prosperity to soap or medicine advertising ; their only 
sources of income being subscriptions and advertising by the reg- 


ular readers. 


Circulation considered, our advertising rates are 


mighty low. 





Special low combination rate for our papers, together with 
THE DatLy JEWIsH COURIER and CHICAGO WEEKLY (both in Chi- 
cago), and THE JEWISH EAGLE (only Jewish paper in New England). 


SIOSILJAApY [B18UaH 0} Sladed jnjssagons asay) JO UONINPONU ISI) ay) AljeooeId S| JUaWaoUNOUUR SIy} > 





Examine carefully a copy of the 
December number of 


GODEY’S 
MAGAZINE. 


Note its quality—and the quality of its ad- 
vertising. Study the unique method adopted 
to compel the reading of the advertisements 
(see 2d and 3d advertising pages). More than 
1300 persons competed for the prizes offered 
in October. The number of competitors for 
November will exceed 2500, while December 
will undoubtedly reach 4000 or over. For 
every actual competitor there are at least ten 


people who read every advertisement carefully. 


THIS MEANS PROFITABLE ADVERTISING. 





Forms for January close December 4th. 
Send for rate card. 


THE GODEY COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, 
New York. 






























HnWNNNUWNWY 
2,800,000 Circulation & . 


—OR— 


900 000 FREE: 


The time ¥ advertisers to reap a harvest from 
the agricultural papers is right now, and with this 
end in view, the publishers of 


Farin m Rome ¢ 


take pleasure in announcing 


EIGHT ENLARGED ISSUES 


copies 350,000 == OF EACH 


This is 100,000 more than each regular issue, 
and at no advance over the regular advertising rate. 
It means 800,000 free circulation, .or a total of 
2,800,000 to those who use the eight issues. The ~ 
extra circulation will reach a new class of people each SS" 
issue, and positively no names duplicated on the eight = 
issues. 

Forms will close 10 days previous to date of 
issue—for instance, January 1st will close December 
20.. Sworn statement of circulation given. 


Pala 


The Phelps Publishing Co., 


ah jen MASS, — ILLINOIS, 
27 Worthington St. . 204 Dearborn St. 


FRANALALAMALNNNE 
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Give Thanks 


Take a day off Thursday, eat 
turkey and give thanks. 


If your ad has been in Farm 
News you'll have reason a plenty 
for thankfulness. 


If it hasn’t been, remember that 
it’s never too late to do good and 
send it along. 


We'll make room for it, and it 

will pay you. More than 80,000 

’ subscribers—and they are good 
people. 


The Hosterman Publishing Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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renee 


©3/ Of A Million 3 


Circulation for Nothing. 


The paid circulation of the American Agriculturist 
Weekly has increased so rapidly that we are pleased to 
announce to advertisers that for five months from 
January Ist, we shall print 200,000 every issue. 
The division will be as follows: 


AMERICAN | circuation, OC), OOO 
) {GRICULTURIST Covering the Middle 


NEW YORK. and Southern States. 


DS circuistion, 74,000 


Covering the Central 
CHICAGO. and Western States. 


Circulation, 36,000 


Covering the 


EASTERN EDITION, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. New England States. 








Remember this means 35,000 extra circulation 
each week, and no advance in rates. Covers the whole 
country or any part of it. 


The Total Circulation is 


“« 200,000 = 


We make arate for any edition separate, or the 
three combined. Circulations all sworn to. 





Orange Judd Company, 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SPRINGFIELD, IIASS., 
52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Bldg. 27 Worthington St. 
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SUPERIOR 


AND THE 


Evening Telegram. 


SUPERIOR, at the head of the great lakes, to-da 
has as bright « prospect as any city in the country. It 
is the natural and final gateway of the again pros- 
perous Northwest. Its yearly increasing commerce in 
wheat, coal, iron ore, merchandise, lumber and flour 
alone is sufficient to support a good sized city. Its 
ship yards (whaleback) will this winter employ 1, 300 
men building two new ships and making extensive 
additions to equipment and repairs to the lake fleet. 
Its flour mills (second in capacity to Minneapolis) have 
not been so prosperous in four years. The lumbering 
industry in the vicinity of Superior is very active, and 
wages for the men in the woods are fifty per cent higher 
than last year. Its ore docks shipped a million tons of 
Missabe iron ore last month, and the shipments next 
year will be greatly increased. The government is 
spending $3,000,000 improving the harbor of Superior. 
Extensive railroad improvements, machine shops, 
round houses and other terminal facilities made during 
the past year, or under construction, will employ an 
additional 2,000 men. Itasca, a railroad suburb which 
did not exist in 1894, to-day has 4,000 population. 
The new shops and forty-stall round house of the 
Great Northern will give employment to 350 skilled 
men. ‘‘Jim” Hill, the railroad magnate of the North- 
west, is building a ‘‘ cut-off” line which gives Superior 
a control of the wheat business of North Dakota and 
the Red River he And yet other things to come. 

The EVENING TELEGRAM is the only paper 
through which the advertiser can satisfactorily cover 
Superior and Northern Wisconsin. Now is a good 
time to let us figure with you on rates. 


Evening Telegram, 
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WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 
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The Detroit ¢ 
Free Press 


Its constituency is the home circle. 
It is strong there because it has always 


is now, and has been so for 64 years, 


been honest, clean, progressive and ear- 
nest. It is popular with all and therefore 
a profitable advertising medium. 

The circulation of its respective edi- 


tions is: 


Daily, - 36,323 
Sunday, - 47,331 
Twice-a-Week, 100,495 





Rates and sample copies on application 
to the home office or to 


R. A. CRAIG, 
41 Times Building, New York City. 
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™ Chicago 
Weekly 
Dispatch, 


The great Free Silver weekly of Illinois. 
Circulation, 25,000, and increasing at 
the rate of 2,000 a week. <SxSxSxGxG> 
There are only a few Big Weekly 
Newspapers in the country. You can 
count them all on the fingers of your 
two hands,S= 

If the present ratio of increase continues 
THE CHICAGO WEEKLY DIS- 
PATCH will, before the end of next 
year, be the biggest of the Big Ones. 
Advertising rates, 10 cents a line. Special 
rate of 5 cents a line to all who contract 





for space before January Ist next.«Sxs> 





THE CHICAGO DISPATCH, 
15 & 117 Fifth Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cc. E. SHERIN, 
American Tract Society Building, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
Eastern Representative. 
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A. J. Foucn & Co., Publishers. 


Warren, Pa., Nov. 8, 1897. 
Printers Ink Jonson, New York City, N. Y.: 

Kinp Srr—We have used the Book and Cut Ink you sent us—50 Ib. keg—and 
we can truthfully say it isthe best we have ever bought for the price. Shall 
soon order more. We wish to run four tonsof paper in Poster Red, Blue and 
Green Inks, using your Poster Inks at $18 per 100 lbs., and we wish to know if 
these colors will work as well on press and paper as your Fine Book and Cut 
Ink at $15 per 100 lbs.; that is, will they work as evenly from fountain and 
rollers as the black, and will they not offset in turning paper on press. Your 
black Book and Cut Ink is the best we have ever used in this respect, as the 
paper can be run on another side within a half day after first side has been 
printed and will not offset on tympan in long runs. 

. Respectfully, A. J. Foucn & Co. 





A. J. Foucn & Co., Publishers. 
WaRREN, Pa., Nov. 11, 1897. 
Printers Ink Jonson, New York City, N. Y.: , 

Kinp Sir—Inclosed find 750 two-cent postage stamps ($15), for which ship 
by Empire line as soon as you possibly can 100 Ibs. Fine Book and Cut Ink 
(Black, $15). This is same grade you sent us about a month ago, and for our 
work isthe best we ever used, as it does not offset and a quick dryer, and we 
can turn our paper after being printed a half day. 

Respectfully, A. J. Foucn & Co. 


All of my Inks work the same as the Book and 
Cut Ink mentioned by Messrs. Fouch & Co. 

My aim is to satisfy my customers, and if the goods 
are not found as represented, I buy them back and pay 
all freight charges. Send for my new catalogue. 


ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
8 Spruce Street, NEW YORK. 





My News Ink at 4 cents in 500-Ib. barrels or 6 cents in 25-Ib. 
kegs is better than can be bought elsewhere at any price. 

My Job Inks are the finest in the land, and are sold at 25 
cents a (-lb. can, with the exception of Carmines, Bronze 
Reds and Fine Purples. For these I charge 50 cents a can. 
My terms are cash. No exceptions. 
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And Still it Grows / 















BRANN’S 


ICONOCLAST 


Published monthly at Waco, Texas. 
Chaste but vigorous, saucy but not 
impudent. Paid circulation for Novem- 
Bi, $00, 0 6 6 6S RT WC Goes 


0,000 copies 


or greater than both the paid and unpaid 
circulation of all Texas dailies, morning 
and evening, combined. 












This we are prepared to prove. In three 








years we have not printed 3,000 papers 
which we did not sell. We have no free 
list. We do not carry a subscriber be- 
yond the time for which he has paid. 
Quack doctor and snide jewelry ‘‘ads” not 
accepted at any price. 



















You can examine the paper at almost any news-stand in the 
United States, on almost any passenger train. Write for rate card 
if it impresses you as a paper that is read and ‘‘ passed around.” 
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E. J. Sultan, the New York 
druggist, whose place of business 
is at the northeast corner of 23rd 
Street and Third Avenue, re- 
cently said of Ripans ‘Tabules: 
“If the sale increases as steadily 
as it has here, I shall have to 
order in larger quantities. They 
give universal satisfaction and I 
predict a great future tor them.” 


A new style packet containing TEN RIPANS TABULES in a paper carton (without glass) is now for 
le at some drug stores—FOR FIVE CENTS. this low-priced sort is ded for the r and the 


iz inten 
economical. One dozen of tne five-cent cartons (120 tabules) can be had by mail by sending forty- 
eight cents to the RIPANS CHEMICsL COMPANY, No, 10 Spruce Street, New York—or a single carton 
(TEN TABULES) will be sent for five cents. 
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“‘La Presse of Montreal, Can., has undoubtedly 
the largest daily circulation in Canada, It is the 
organ of the French-speaking Canadians, who 
compose 80 per cent of the total population of the 
Province of Quebec.” — Printers’ Ink, 


Facts 


Proved Circulation. 


Circulation should be proved to adver- 
tisers — We prove — Over 55,000 copies 
printed, sold and read each day — 
Sworn statement. 





As compared with other French dailies. 





The circulation of La. Presse is eight 
times larger than that of any French daily 
published in Montreal, in the Province of 
Quebec or in all British North America. 


Largest in all Canada. 





The circulation of La Presse is larger 
than that of any newspaper published in 
Canada, either English or French, with- 
out exception —We prove. 


Largest in America. 





The circulation of La Presse is larger 
than that of any newspaper printed in 
the French language in all Canada, the 
United States or Mexico— We prove. 


La Presse 


veares Montreal, Canada 
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Just this= 


the advertising 
on the 


Brooklyn 


a 

is managed by men of years’ experience in 
this line. A broad gauge liberal policy is 
pursued with advertisers. Uniform rates 
are given. Fifteen employees, all men of 
ability and experience, are constantly go- 
ing over the road and keeping the car and 
station advertising right “up to date.” 

No misrepresentations on the part of 


agents are tolerated. You know just 
what you are going to get on this road. 














George Kissam & Co. 


253 Broadway, New York. 
35 Sands St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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When you are 
thinking of advertising 
in the 


Street 
Cars— 


don’t forget 


— That we control the 
largest and 


best list of cities, 


— That we only 
place advertising in cities 
outside of our own - 
where reliable service 
it assured, 


—That you are dealing with 
a concern the oldest, 
greatest and most reliable 
in the business, and 


—That you'll get fair rates 
for honest service. 


GEO. KISSAM & Co. 
253 Broadway, New York. 
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Why 
Street Car 
Advertising 

is good! 
W 


You only have to share atten- 
tion with about twenty others. 
Every position is a preferred one. 

It’s always working for you, day 
and night. You can put 75 to 80 
words on a card, and it can easily 
be read. But you want to place it 
with the right parties. Weare the 
largest at present. Write us. 


W 
GEO. KISSAM & CO. 
253 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Portiana, Me. Express 
Argus 
Press 
Transcript 
Lewiston, Journal 
Bangor, Commercial Daily and Weekly. 











The man who would advertise to reach the people of 
Maine will get more for his money if he will spend all his 
money with these papers than he will by dividing it up, 
giving these a portion and another portion to other papers, 
The advertiser can never reach everybody. He should 
content himself by reaching the most people he can of the 
best sort for the money he has at command, and ag 
advertisement in a good paper is worth more than a poor 
advertisement in forty poor papers. There are other good 
papers in Maine besides those here named, but those men- 
tioned above are the best. 





